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Forget the heat... 


pause and refresh 


When days are hot — Coca-Cola is 
cold, ice-cold. When weather is de- 
pressing — Coca-Cola is refreshing, 
so refreshing. So pause at a soda 
fountain and make your own weath- 
er prediction: Fair and much cooler. 
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It Will Pay 
You, Loo 


Cities Service Power Prover service minimizes 
waste, steps up efficiency, cuts costs.... Used 


by thousands of fleet operators 





To keep fleet motors always at peak operat- 
ing efficiency, Cities Service Oil Company 
has developed Power Prover Service. By 
means of this now-famous service, thousands 
of fleet operators save money. They obtain 
lower fuel and motor-oil consumption, reduce 
operating and insurance expense, minimize 
minor road breakdowns. 


Power Prover Service in your shop will in- 
clude these practical features: 1. An accurate 
machine for the analysis of exhaust gases. 
2. A comprehensive, 23-step testing and ad- 
justing routine by means of patented Cities 
Service tuning tools and precision instruments 
used by your own mechanics. 3. Consultation 


Listen in every Friday 
evening at 8 o'clock 
(E.D.S.T.), to the 
Cities Service Radio 
Concert—WEAF and 
43 Associated NBC 


stations. 


CITIES 
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service on the operation and maintenance of 
your fleet by highly specialized Power Prover 
engineers. 


Power Prover Service has demonstrated its 
value in testing over a million running 
motors. Results reported by users are on 
file and available for your inspection on 
special request. Impressive records of Power 
Prover Service show savings on oil and 
gasolene up to 30%—also impressive savings 
on maintenance and_ repairs — increased 
power, performance and efficiency — hence 
increased profits! 


What the Power Prover does for others, it 
can do for you. Get all the details of this 
money saving service today! Write to 
Petroleum Advisers, Sixty Wall Tower, New 
York City. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Better - than - seasonal improve- 
ment for Fall seems assured. 
* 


Motor makers, as usual, can be 
relied upon to set the pace. 
* 


Steady increase in steel opera- 
tions 1s encouraging. 
* 


Corrective action on capital-labor 
strife, taxes and deficits would 
start an unprecedented boom. 

* 


Higher taxes or lower expendi- 
tures? The former seems more 
likely. 

* 
In countries where capital and 
labor co-operate conditions are 
better than in the U. S. 

* 
Purges have no place in a dem- 
ocracy. 

* 
Will voters endorse dictatorial 
tactics on Nov. 8? 

* 


A moderate increase in demand 
would reveal a shortage of mer- 
chandise in many lines. 

* 


Watchful waiting may prove 
costly. 

oo 
Business is not borrowing from 
banks because present facilities 
are adequate. ; 


AAA: An Ambiguous Adven- 
ture. 
oa 
To absorb bumper crops we need 
bumper business. 
* 


“Costa Rica Expropriates Amer- 
ican Utility.” Next? 
* 


Wonderful opportunities today in 
the selling field. 
* 


“Workers Quit Farms to Go on 
Relief.” Make your own com- 
ment, 

* 
’Tis time savers tried to save 
themselves from unjust political 
slaughter. 


Thrift won’t always be despised 
—even by politicians. 
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Light from Leaders 


At present the prevailing attitude of 
business is one of watchful waiting. 
It does not seem probable that we 
shall have anything more than a 
synthetic and restricted recovery as 
long as that attitude remains un- 
changed.—LrEonarpD P. Ayrgs, vice- 
president, Cleveland Trust Co. 





That the Wagner law should be 
amended is beyond question. Its 
weaknesses and maladministrations 
are becoming more pronounced and 
notorious each succeeding day.— 
MaTtTHEW WAOLL, vice-president, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Fundamentally, good public rela- 
tions consist in merely being a good 
neighbor in the community in which 
a company finds itself—FREDERICK 
G. HuGHEs, executive general man- 
ager, New Departure Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 


There is no reason to fear that with 
population growth slowing down and 
our productive capacity increasing we 
shall not be able to raise the stand- 
ard of living all over the world—pro- 
vided we can find ways of keeping 
the channels of trade open—E. M. 
PATTERSON, president, American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science. 


Allow the railroads to operate as 
a business and give them equality of 
treatment and opportunity and they 
will solve their own problems.—J. J. 
PELLEY, president, Association of 
American Railroads. 


The greatest spur to building would 
be an established clear-cut policy in 
regard to private enterprise, one 
which would remove the fears that 
beset business generally today.— 
GrorcE H. PAtTTerson, secretary, 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. 


Our whole tax system is a hodge- 
podge of conflict and confusion. 
There are more than 1,700 different 
taxing bodies. Even a medium-sized 
business, which in England or Can- 
ada would file one tax return, here 
files 97—Rep. Bruce Barton. 


The hare-brained experimentation 
which is now the rule in the United 
States has long since been tried in 
Australia, has failed and has been re- 
jected. The lesson has been learned. 
The future is assured —J. F. Lrn- 
COLN, president, The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co. 
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OF TIRE . . DOES 


@ GOODYEAR LIFEGUARDS 
give you their unique and valuable 
protection in old and new tires 
alike . . . amy tires of any make. 
And, of course, the older the tires, 
the more you need LifeGuards. 
They give the same sure protection 
the last mile as they do the first. 


Remember, no tire is blowout- 
proof. Any tire may be cut, or 
bruised, or punctured in such a 
Way as to cause a dangerous tire 
failure at high speeds. So you need 


ARDS IN ANY MAKE 


A NEW ONE?” 





LifeGuards, even in new tires. 


Make your car completely safe. 
You can...with four-wheel brakes, 
all-steel body, safety glass and 
Goodyear LifeGuards. You need 
them all in today’s swift traffic. 


LIFEGUARD is a registered trade-mark of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and is fully 
protected by patents. 









You have 4-wheel brakes, 
all-steel body, safety glass ... 


now you'll want LifeGuards| 














s3 ie | 
CASING FAILS! 
HOW LIFEGUARDS WORK: The Good- 
year LifeGuard replaces the conventional 
tube. It is a 2-ply reserve tire inside a tube 


. . . both inflated through the same valve. 
If casing and tube fail at high speed. the 


Eisen 


TUBE BLOWS! 














‘4 ‘ Bot 
SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 
inner tire holds enough air to support the 
car until it can be brought to a smooth, 
safe stop. A LifeGuard-equipped car may 


be readily identified by the yellow and blue 
valve stems. 
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THIS MAN HAS 
TIME TO MAKE 
SOUND DECISIONS 


Modern executives, careful to avoid snap-judgment 
decisions, know that questions involving important 
policies require time for careful study of all the 


facts involved. “I'll get the figures and think it 


INTERNATIONAL over, says the wise manager . . . International 


B , M. i Business Machines furnish dependable and inclu- 
| Dusiness acnines 


sive information. And, they supply this information 
in time to permit careful consideration, which 


results in sounder and more successful decisions. 


World Headquarters Building: 590 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the World 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


HARWOOD 


As Nature abhors a vacuum, so the 
wise executive abhors a yes-man. 
He may as well try to sharpen his 
knife on a bar of soap as expect to 
sharpen his mind on that of someone who always agrees 
with him. 

You don’t think that the yes-man is much of a problem 
in business? The other day, a nationally-known manage- 
ment engineer was asked why the measures he took to set 
wobbly companies on their feet—measures which some- 
times look pretty obvious to an outsider—hadn’t occurred 
to the companies’ executives long before he moved in on 
them. 

“The answer,” he said, “is usually yes-men. The 
reason the fellows at the top don’t know what to do is 
that they don’t know what’s wrong. The fellows down 
below usually have an idea of what the trouble is. At 
least, what they tell me, coming in from the outside, helps 
to set me on the right track to finding out. But will they 
tell those things to the boss? Nothing doing. The boss, 
they say, wouldn’t take it in the right way.” 

Whether the boss really wants to be yessed or not is 
beside the point. The rank-and-filers think he does, and 
that’s enough. What can the boss do about it? 

The fact is that few of us are naturally inclined to 
agree with everything someone else says and does; the 
human race just isn’t built that way. And there’s only 
one thing that can make a yes-man out of an ordinary, 
average mortal: Fear. Fear that the man at the top will 
think that anyone who disagrees with him is a forward 
young upstart who doesn’t know his place. Fear that a 
new idea will be turned down brusquely, without com- 
ment or a hearing. Fear that suggestions for improving 
the operation of a department or company will be treated 
as unwelcome criticism of the boss’ methods. Fear, fun- 
damentally, of sticking one’s neck out and having it 
sliced off for the trouble. 

In short, yes-men are made at the top. And unmaking 
yes-men must begin at the top, too. For no one man is 
good enough to have all the ideas, or all-seeing enough 


Yes-men are made 
at the top 


GET UNDERSTANDING’ 


F. MERRILL 


to know everything that’s going on under him. And 
when the chief’s attitude—real or fancied—shuts off the 
flow of fresh, new ideas and suggestions which is the life- 
blood of every company, rigor mortis is not far off. 

The cure begins, of course, with self-analysis on the 
part of the executive to find out if he really is, unknow- 
ingly, building up the idea that he wants to be yessed. 
Honest self-analysis on that point is no easy job. 

But if it does convince the boss that he is breeding yes- 
men, the next step calls for the cultivation of a new point 
of view toward the ideas of subordinates, for the develop- 
ment of self-control, for the strengthening of the will to 
listen, learn and heed. Perhaps a sharpening of perspec- 
tive (p. 9) will do the trick. 

That takes time. One move, however, can be made at 
once: Let everyone in the organization know, definitely 
and unequivocally, that differences of opinion are wanted 
and needed. Make it clear beyond any misunderstanding 
that failure to adopt ideas or suggestions casts no reflec- 
tion on the one who advanced them. But at the same 
time, let it be understood that in matters of broad policy 
words and not actions are involved; that whatever may 
be a subordinate’s spoken opinion of the way things are 
being done, he is to continue to do them in that way 
until he receives other orders. 

Hundreds of offices are now 

blossoming out with placards that 

proclaim, “National Salesmen’s 

Crusade—Sales Mean Jobs—We 
And a worthy cause the Crusade 
is, well worth the heartfelt co-operation of every com- 
pany in this broad land. 


What do you mean, 
“co-operating’’? 





Are Co-operating.”’ 


But—what do you mean, “co-operating” ? 

Of course, it’s co-operation in giving your salesmen a 
new sense of their importance, the chin-lifting knowledge 
that without their work all other work would swiftly 
dissolve into idleness. 

3ut what about co-operation with other companies’ 
salesmen? What sort of reception does your company 
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give them? Is it the sort of treatment that makes their 
carefully fostered morale crumble into dust? And if 
that’s so, how can you say that you're co-operating with 
the Crusade? 

“Co-operating” means much more than building up 
your own salesmen. It means building up other people’s 
salesmen, too—making the spirit of the Crusade apply to 
everyone in your organization—applying that Golden 
Rule which every salesman wishes his prospects would 
apply: “Do unto others’ salesmen as you would have 
others do unto yours.” 

* 
Inventories are liars FOR a full year, inventories have 
been spot news. Whether they 
have been high or low, business 
men have talked about them and argued about them and 
followed them with eagle eyes as indicators of the busi- 
ness future. 

But in all this discussion, the most important fact about 
inventories has been ignored. That is their effect on 
profits and losses—an effect which the current decline in 
many commodity prices is going to intensify. 

If the unlamented undistributed-profits tax did nothing 
else, it did drive home the fact that all profits can’t be 
distributed or spent, that some portion of profits, under 
the accounting methods of nearly all companies, are ficti- 
tious. This is especially true of profits from rising in- 
ventory values. Few companies can ever cash in on them; 
inventory profits made when prices rise are promptly lost 
when prices fall. And if inventory profits are fictitious, 
so are inventory losses. 

More than a mere accounting problem is involved here. 
It is a problem for business statesmanship to tackle. 
Dr. Simon Kuznets of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research estimates that inventory losses in 1930 were 
more than four billion dollars, that inventory profits in 
1934 and 1935 totalled almost three billion dollars. In 
those last two years, inventory write-ups accounted for 
63% of indicated total business profits. 

That is a staggering fact. It is even more staggering 
when you consider the effect of those huge inventory 
profits and losses on business planning. Profits and losses 
largely control the plans, programs and decisions which 
an individual company makes. Yet it now seems clear 
that those decisions are based on a fiction because a large 
portion of profits and losses are based on a fiction— 
inventory write-ups and write-downs. 

As Henry B. Arthur of Swift & Company points out 
in an important report in a recent issue of the American 
Economic Review, “There can be no doubt that inven- 
tory gains lead to a false sense of optimism. Moreover, 
there can be little question but that such optimism leads 
to mistaken judgments and actions on the part of many 
business men. The false guides provided by the con- 
ventional income statement in times of rising and falling 
prices help to carry business psychology to extremes of 
over-optimism in periods of price advance and drag it 
to the depths of despair when prices fall... . 

“Business men are currently making vital decisions 
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on the assumption that their books are providing a ree. 
ord of realized or expendable earnings. Insofar as their 
actions are influenced by their failure to understand the 
fictitious nature of inventory gains, they are likely to 
make decisions which will lead not only to a dissipation 
of the resources of their own business, but also to an 
accentuation of the booms and depressions of business 
as a whole.” 

Accounting methods are now available which treat 
inventory profits and losses in such a way as to give 
the business executive a true picture of his company’s 
operations from month to month and year to year. What 
is needed above all else is that the business head realize 
the importance of the problem, realize how disastrously 
wrong his planning can be if he bases it on fictitious 
profits and losses; and that he resolve at once to remedy 
the situation, for internal company use at least. 

External use is another matter, for the Federal Goy- 

ernment refuses to recognize this new profit-and-loss 
basis on corporate income-tax returns. But even here, 
the business man can help; for, in the long run, wide- 
spread adoption of the newer method and concerted 
pressure on the Government will force a change in rulings, 
* 
ONE of the most encourag- 
ing trends of an uncertain 
Summer has been the in- 
creasing willingness of busi- 
ness and union leaders to sit down and talk things over 
like human beings instead of snarling at each other like 
cats on a back fence. 

Certainly this attitude—long standard practice in a 
few industries, but only now spreading into an important 
number—is a realistic, fact-finding one. Management 
must recognize that unions are here to stay; unions must 
recognize that without management union members 
would have no jobs. And facing the facts never hurt 
anyone, particularly in relations between employer and 
employee, where so much can be gained by quiet-voiced 
discussion of common problems. 

The new technique gets down to earth. It may take 
the form of a talk by a union leader before a small group 
of business men. It may take the form of a “town meet- 
ing” where, as in San Francisco, business men and union 
leaders take down their hair in a joint public discussion, 
tell what the goals of each side are, and so provide a 
point of departure from which answers satisfactory to 
both sides can be worked out. Or the new practice may 
be nothing more formal than an occasional luncheon date 
between a company official and the head of a union local. 

But whatever form the meetings may take, they flatly 
reject the idea that either participant is a social outcast. 
Instead, they rest on the commonsense point of view that 
both sides have much to offer the other ; that the sooner 
an exchange of ideas is effected, the better; that it is 
strictly up to the business manager and the union leader 
who want to guide their organizations sanely and wisely 
to hear what the other fellow has to say without flying 
into a state bordering on apoplexy. 


Getting down to earth 
in labor relations 
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Back from vacation, overflowing with new ideas, new energy? But did you ever stop to think 
why you feel that way? And how you can keep that after-vacation viewpoint the year around? 


HO is it that makes the daringly 
successful innovations in an in- 
dustry or business ? 

Often, it’s the man who has come 
in from some other industry. His 
mind seems forever coming up green. 
His point of view is fresh and new. 
He is continually doing things or 
proposing things that make us mutter 
(to ourselves), “I never thought of 
that !”” 

The only thing he has that old- 
timers lack is perspective. But that 
alone gives him the edge. It supplies 
the motive power that keeps him 
ahead. It stimulates subordinates 
and helps them to be more produc- 
tive. It is an essential element in 
growth and a necessity for keen living 
and working. 

We all have perspective at some 
time or other. The trouble is that 
we lose it, and don’t know how to go 
about getting it back. 

The insidious thing about this ail- 
ment—for loss of perspective is an 
ailment, peculiar to executives who 
apply themselves assiduously at close 
range—is that it strikes without 
warning. A severe case of loss of 
perspective won’t put an executive to 
bed. He may linger on his feet in- 
definitely, wholly unaware of his 
state. Subordinates will be frustrated 
and depressed, yet the first glimmer- 
ing of what’s wrong may not come to 


Clyde Mitchell 


the victim until it’s too late—until 
some fluke has restored his perspec- 
tive. 

So, what to do about it? Efficiency, 
good health and good business man- 
ners cannot flourish while this sick- 
ness rages. How can perspective be 
maintained or regained promptly ? 

Laissez faire won’t work. First, 
you have to devise some tests to check 
upon your loss. You have to be able 
to recognize symptoms, and while 
there are many of the common garden 
variety, each man has his own. 

One of the most obvious symptoms 
is the multiplying of problems. If 
you find your problems growing in 
number in spite of the fact that you 
haven’t taken on new duties and re- 
sponsibilities, there is every reason to 
become suspicious. No use to cry 
halt or to wish that problems wouldn’t 
multiply so fast. They will go on 
multiplying happily just as long as 
you let the details of the job get out 
of proportion and grow robust with 
the attention you lavish upon them. 
Get your perspective functioning and 
the little things will die. 

Do you find yourself staying closer 
to your desk because it seems less im- 
portant to get out into the field? 
That’s the time to become wary. 
There’s a very good chance that you 


are magnifying the importance of 
your work and organization in its re- 
lation to the outside world. This dis- 
tortion of perspective, in time, will 
lead you to believe that society should 
adjust itself to your ways—and then 
you'll die of dry rot. 

Examine your own correspondence 
with a really critical eye. Do you 
write two-page letters when a half- 
page would convey the idea ade- 
quately? If you are wordy, you are 
probably tracing pretty circles instead 
of going direct to the point. Details 
are becoming problems; you are los- 
ing perspective. 

Conferences supply another clue to 
brewing trouble. If hours pass with- 
out reaching a decision and someone 
at last pipes up “What are we trying 
to do?” the scent is pretty hot. Some- 
one—and this means you—had better 
check up on perspective, because it 
has been lost and you are wasting 
time. 

Catch a thought going round and 
round and coming out unaltered and 
you have another symptom. A well- 
worn phonograph record sometimes 
does the same thing. It plays a detail 
very proficiently and gets nowhere. 
Deep grooves can appear on the 
record of your mind just as easily. 

As for your relations with your 
employees—any number of symptoms 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Welding Flashes to New Highs 


Philip H. Smith 


ODAY, welding has become a 

major tool of production. Yet so 

rapid is the continual development 
of its techniques and equipment that 
last year’s “tops” are already being 
overshadowed. 

Accomplishment, not fashion, turns 
industry to welding—the opportunity 
it creates to speed up output, cut costs 
and reduce the weight of structures, 
while at the same time getting better 
quality. 

Every industry can reap these ad- 
vantages, and more and more of them 
are taking this new art for their own. 
Manufacturers of automobiles, ships, 
buildings, railroad equipment, bridges, 
tanks and heavy machinery have tum- 
bled hard and hundreds of others are 
using welding in one way or another 
to meet today’s demand for speed, 
precision and low cost. 

Gas, electric-arc, flash, resistance, 
atomic hydrogen and thermit welding 
are all playing their parts. Accord- 
ing to their suitability, they are em- 
ployed in mass production, unit fab- 
rication, and the maintenance of metal 
structures. But it is in the field of 
mass production that the most sig- 
nificant advances are being made. 
Arc welding has more than trebled 
since 1933 and a large bulk of it rep- 
resents this mass work. 

There’s no mystery about the rea- 
sons for welding’s fast-growing adop- 
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There's big news in welding. News of new 


production techniques, new  cost-and-time- 


saving ideas, new quality-improving innova- 


tions—developments that can mean new 


profit dollars to almost any manufacturer. 


Are you getting your share? 


tion. Savings in dollars and time ex- 
plain it. A manufacturer of metal 
furniture finds that he can save $30 a 
day on a single job by changing over 
to arc-welded construction. A maker 
of small machine parts cuts produc- 
tion costs 30%. A vegetable-peeling 
machine costs $28.70 to build; so arc 
welding is adopted and the cost goes 
down to $12.64. 

If you know anything about weld- 
ing, you know that the automobile in- 
dustry is right out in front with it, 
having virtually pioneered resistance 
welding in mass-production work. 
3ut welding’s contribution to the pe- 
troleum industry is even more dra- 
matic: Welding has made it possible 
to double the quantity of gasoline re- 
covered from a barrel of crude oil. 

Early in the 1920's, engineers real- 
ized that a higher percentage of gaso- 
line could be recovered from the 
crude if higher temperatures and 
pressures could be used in the cracking 
process. This, in turn, depended upon 
obtaining pressure vessels stronger 


and larger than the existing riveted 
product. 

In 1925 the answer appeared—the 
welded pressure vessel. Here’s the 
difference: An early cracking still 
cost about $20,000, operated at a tem- 
perature of 740 degrees and a pres- 
sure of 75 pounds per square inch, 
and handled 125 barrels of gas-oil 
daily. A modern installation costs 
about $2,000,000, operates at tem- 
peratures up to 1,200 degrees and at 
pressures up to 1,500 pounds per 
square inch, and processes 30,000 
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ship carries 300 mo 


barrels daily—with more than twice 
the gasoline yield per barrel. If we 
reduce this to the common denom- 
inator of 10,000-barrel daily produc- 
tion of gasoline, we find welding re- 
sponsible for an 80% decrease in 
capital investment, while the product 
is of distinctly better quality. 

The application of welding to the 
petroleum industry has profound im- 
plications. Assuming that gasoline 
yield had not been increased, what 
would be the additional cost to the 
petroleum industry to keep the mo- 
torist in motion? One authority has 
summed it up as follows: A further 
capital investment of some 900 mil- 
lion dollars would be required for 
pipelines, with an annual operating 
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cost of approximately 107 million dol- 
lars. Additional refinery equipment 
would cost in the neighborhood of 
two billion dollars and the operating 
cost would reach 360 million dollars. 
The saving to the motorist, this au- 
thority concludes, amounts to $36.77 
per car per year, based on 1936 sta- 
tistics, 

Pressure vessels illustrate welding 
as able to produce something not to 
be fabricated by any other process. 
The thick plates needed for these ves- 
sels cannot be made sufficiently strong 
by riveting; and the walls must be 
thick if they are going to withstand 
corrosion long enough to pay for in- 
stallation. Sometimes refinery equip- 
ment is fashioned out of “stainless 
clad’’steel to avoid extreme wall thick- 
ness. But even here welding is essen- 
tial because it affords the means for 
joining without impairing the con- 
tinuity of the corrosion-resistant lin- 
ing. Riveted, overlapping plates would 
present exposed edges to defeat the 
purpose of cladding. 

Endless examples of welding can 
be cited from this one industry. Pipe- 
lines are welded to gain strength, 
smoothness of flow, and tightness. 
Natural gas is now carried overland 
from oil fields to industrial centers 
through oxy-acetylene-welded pipe- 
lines, fabricated in the field at a cost 
reduction of approximately 60%. 
This saving makes it economically 
feasible to feed the kitchen ranges of 
Detroit with gas from Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Welding is making rapid strides in 
marine construction, as well. Not for 
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po through welding 


fashioning ocean liners, but in build- 
ing freighters, barges and tankers— 
which comprise the bulk of shipbuild- 
ing. Welded barges can be produced 
for $60,000 which would cost $70,000 


if riveted. But there’s another factor 
more important than first cost: In- 
creased cargo capacity. A freighter, 
300 feet in length, has been built for 
service on the Great Lakes which can 
carry 300 tons more cargo than it 
could if riveted; the reason is weight 
reduction. This means savings of 
thousands of dollars yearly. 

Marine engineers say that we are 
moving steadily in the direction of all- 
welded construction. They know 
what welding did for the “pocket bat- 
tleship” and they point out that a 
1,000-ton saving is quite common in 
present battleships. A corresponding 
saving in the weight of ocean liners 
would also mean larger payloads and, 
therefore, more profitable operation. 

The wide publicity accorded the 
streamlined train with its “shot-weld” 
construction has educated the public 
on one welding application in the rail- 
road field. Less well known is the 
fact that ordinary steel coaches and 
freight cars are also being manufac- 
tured by this new process. As much 
as 35% has been slashed from coach 
weight by using welding in combina- 
tion with high-strength alloys, while 
a single dump car has been fashioned 
from arc-welded steel to reduce 
weight by 12,000 pounds. It is esti- 
mated that welded freight cars now 
in operation save $18 a year in oper- 
ating cost through a one-ton weight 

(Continued on page 30) 
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He Didn't 
Want to Be 
President 


Arthur Van Viissingen 


Fred W. Sargent didn’t particularly want 
lawyer. He definitely 
didn’t want to be a railroad vice-president. 
And when he was offered the job of presi- 
dent, he tried for a third time to break 
But those three 
occasions are about the only ones when the 
head of the Chicago & North Western has 
lost a decision 


to be a railroad 


away from railroad work. 


ally rise from the ranks. 
Their careers ordinarily start 
with a coal scoop or a gravel tamp, a 
telegraph key or a clerk’s pen. 

In after years, when interviewed 
on how and why they became railroad 
presidents, they truthfully say they 
have been aiming for it since their 
days at the firebox or on the handcar. 

Fred W. Sargent of the Chicago & 
North Western is the exception or- 
dained by a benevolent Providence to 
prove that, after all, it can be ac- 
complished some other way. Sargent 
tells his friends that if there was ever 
any job he never expected to occupy, 
it was the job of running a Class I 
railroad. 

He entered railroad employ under 
protest. He tried to get out of rail- 
roading with all the enthusiasm of a 
convict trying to break jail. Several 
times he almost made it. But each 
time, so determined was Fate to make 
him a railroad president willynilly, he 
was dragged back. Eventually—and 
nobody knows whether he had simply 


Psy ise presidents tradition- 
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given up or whether he was trapped 
into it by a sense of duty—he became 
a vice-president. 

Many vice-presidents lack Sar- 
gent’s distaste for the big corner of- 
fice, struggle a lifetime to make it, 
and in vain. 

But the moment Sargent became 
vice-president, his goose was cooked. 
It was only a matter of months until 
he had to take the big job, and he has 
been there ever since. 

“You know,” he admits in a mildly 
puzzled tone, “I still can’t figure out 
how I ended up here, or why. I’ve 
had a wonderfully interesting experi- 
ence trying to run a railroad during 
the past dozen years. But’”—he 
shakes his head a bit ruefully—“it is 
mighty hard to give up the ambition 
of a lifetime!”” Which may be taken 
to indicate that it’s all a matter of 
what your ambition happens to be. 

Sargent’s ambition from his earliest 
boyhood was to be a judge on some 
Supreme Court. Born in 1876 in 
Iowa, the son of a prosperous farmer 
and flour miller, he chose his native 


Harris & Ewing 


State as the one whose highest bench 
he craved to ornament, and set forth 
upon his single-minded course. 

Whatever Higher Being had deter- 
mined his ultimate career must have 
chuckled at his moves. Graduated 
from the law school of the University 
of Iowa and freshly admitted to the 
bar, in 1902 he hung out his shingle 
at Sioux City. He knew few people 
there, had no useful connections. He 
drew the usual sprinkling of small 
cases, but he won practically every 
case that went to trial. Presently he 
was getting better cases, and winning 
them. 

His explanation is that he was very 
lucky. Anyone who has seen him on 
his feet in a free-for-all knows that if 
there is any luck about it, it is the 
luck of having a wolftrap mind and 
a tongue that wins the friendly regard 
of all listeners even while it lays bare 
his opponents. 

My own first view of him was at 4 
pre-depression dinner where three 
speakers were to sing the praises of 
Chicago as a transportation center. 
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Mr. A, Federal aviation official, 

inted with pride to the previous 
Wednesday when sixty passengers 
had been handled through the airport. 
This he took to prove that the air- 
plane had come into its own and was 
making Chicago a measurably better, 
richer place for all concerned. He 
mentioned the mail handled one peak 
day, which memory recalls as some- 
thing under a ton. He forecast the 
day when armadas of planes carrying 
as much as five tons of freight apiece 
would blacken Chicago skies, and sat 
down to thunderous applause. 

Mr. B, local banker and head of a 
waterways association, had a more 
impressive tale. A new deep water- 
way had been recently completed be- 
tween Chicago and, if memory falters 
not, New Orleans. He elaborated on 
the barges that would fill the streams 
from shore to shore, the savings to 
farmers in marketing crops. He 
pointed out that now, surely, Chicago 
would become one of the really great, 
if not the financial center of the 
world because all it had lacked was a 
deep waterway. Handclapping roared 
up in waves. 

Last on the program came the new 
president of the Chicago & North 
Western, Fred W. Sargent, to speak 
for the railroads. 

A square-built man with a squarer 
face culminating in a still squarer 
jaw, Sargent jovially waved a handful 
of papers. “These are notes that 
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Sargent sees the Overland Limited off on its new, faster 
59-hour schedule between Chicago and the Pacific Coast 


some of my young helpers prepared,” 
he told us with the air of a man tak- 
ing old friends into his deepest con- 
fidence. “I studied them, but my 
speech must be changed now that I 
have listened to the facts about Mr. 
A’s airlines and Mr. B’s waterways. 
I shall now tear up these notes”—he 
ripped them asunder with a pair of 
solid fists—‘“and go on to set forth as 
well as I can extemporaneously what 
the railroads mean to Chicago. 

“But first let me get Mr. A’s air- 
planes in perspective. Why, gentle- 
men, the sixty passengers handled 
through Chicago by air in a single 
day represent almost one daycoach- 
load of passengers. And a ton of 
mail is perhaps 5% of the ca- 
pacity of any one of the sixty-six mail 
cars that the North Western alone 
handles in and out of Chicago daily.” 

The audience chuckled with him, 
leaned forward in gilt chairs to absorb 
the statistics he rolled forth effort- 
lessly. Chicago’s tens of thousands of 
daily through passengers, hundreds 
of thousands of suburban passengers, 
thousands of tons of mail and express, 
thousands of cars of freight, came to 
life as he talked. Before figures 
palled, he changed his direction. 

“T am overwhelmed by the gran- 
deur that will be Chicago’s now that 
Mr. B’s canals are dug. Frankly, | 
had not realized the part that deep 
waterways play in developing finan- 
cial leadership. Our city will surely 
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and quickly take its place among the 
leaders. I would, however, urge Mr. 
B that next time he cite among his 
examples one great financial center 
that he somehow failed to mention, 
that neighboring city situated at the 
confluence of two of the deepest riv- 
ers of North America.” He paused 
dramatically. “I refer, of course, to 
Cairo, Illinois.” 

The audience whooped until it had 
a collective sideache. Then it settled 
back and heard figures on ialand- 
waterway freight and railroad ton- 
nage, on costs of building and main- 
taining inland waterways, on taxation 
to build up inefficient water competi- 
tion. Interspersed with sly digs at 
the preceding speakers, Sargent’s talk 
presented the railroad’s case fully. 
All the time his audience was with 
him, chuckling at the openings his fel- 
low speakers had left him, saying to 
itself, “Why, I never before under- 
stood that so clearly.”” When Sar- 
gent sat down, the audience arose, 
cheered him spontaneously, and went 
home to spread his gospel. 

Getting back, therefore, to young 
Lawyer Sargent of Sioux City, A. D. 
1902, it is easy to see why he had 
such excellent luck in winning cases. 
Beginning in 1906, he served four 
years as the elected city attorney. He 
mopped up the victories for the city 
—not, however, failing to settle out of 
court all cases which he thought in 

(Continued on page 26) 





Streamliners now take 3934 hours. Sargent greets one as 
it ends two years of 66-miles-an-hour Denver-Chicago runs 
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- PROCRASTINATING _ a 





He puts off decision, even when "sold"; he has 


the habit of never dojng today what he can put 


off i 
until tomorrow. You must press him more 


vigorously than usual. 


_/ WON-CONCENTRATIVE 4 


You can't get enough time from him to presemt your 

















storye He won't concentrate; interrupts, breaks 
off, tells you to come again; strings you along. 


Camp on his trail relentlessly. 







BUFFER 


He won't see yous shunts you among puffers, S° 


x ee 
that you get nowhere e Strong-arm him for entr 


talk strongly 





even if you ask for but two minutes; 


to him when you get to hime 


HOT-HEADED ~ 














He's of the choleric temperament, so be calm and 
gentle; give him his chance to storm, if he will 


He may be sound and sensible afterward, if you can 


take it. 
/ WAVERING, INDECTSIVE \ 


Many people find great constitutional difficulty 








in making any decisions; they need and respond to 





= the salesman who thinks soundly, firmly, decisive- 





ly in their interest. 





P ARGUMENTATIVE c. 


Beware of him; 





he'll shunt you into controversy, 





1 and then good-bye sale} But within limits he is 


amenable to logic. Cue is to pretty much agree 


with him; bring in your arguments unobtrusively; 


make him argue himself into a sale. 








GOOD-NATURED, 
ENTHUSIASTIC 


— _ 
's of the "sanguine", optimistic temperament , 


rhaps, but likely to 


He 


too readily persuaded, pe 
, \e 
slip back or get another angle later Discoun 


. a. —_ 
his easy acceptance ; do a careful job of logi 





eal selling. 


























25 Types of Sales Prospects 


HOW TO HANDLE THEM 


J. George Frederick 


ONE of the great truths which John Patterson of 
National Cash Register fame gave to American business 
was that the beginning of intelligence in selling (as in 
everything else) is to classify. When you break down 
a problem into parts you can tackle each part separately 
with tools more accurately fitted to each. 

So it is in studying sales prospects. 

It is stupid to use the same sales tactics on all pros- 
pects. But it is equally stupid to trust to vague, 
intuitive, haphazard, spur-of-the-moment classification. 
People are far more alike in groups than we realize. 
To be a good salesman one must recognize the types 
and kinds of prospects, and act accordingly. 

Here are twenty-five standard types of sales pros- 
pects. It is by no means a final or exact list; human 
nature will remain for some time longer too complex 
for exactitude. But as a working chart of information 
and timing it will do excellently. 




















DUMB; COPY-CAT 


The man isn't very bright; he's not holding his 


job on merit. He follows what others do, and is 


either totally impossible to make comprehend, or 


falls hook, line and sinker, without any thinkins. 


SHOPPING . = 


He's a bargainer, a "looker" and a bit of a fuss- 











pot; he wants plenty of argument and objection- 


answering, and determined follow-up, 











HIGH-HAT; SMART-ALECK 
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geferentielly to a decision. 


SUSPICIOUS NX 








Being somewhat of the melancholic, pessimistic 


temperament, he suspects everything and every- 


body; is hyper-critical, difficult, unsocial. 


° ne : : : 
teady friendliness, fair, moderate statement 
= > 





clear, open reasoning are called for. 
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TECHNICAL 
adores technical 


detail; let him obsess him- 


He 
self and wa 


a et him 
liow in plenty of it; put ¢ 


ring. 
out of it then and on to ordering 


SILENT YY 














He's a poor 
Prospect. He's 
° just interesteg 
and 


Probing; likes to know 


abou . 
, Sverything. You 











Don't mistake this man; he's not glum and unfriend- 
ly because he's silent; it's his temperament. He 


likes to hear a good argument, but you'll have to 


study him closely for signs. 



















/ DISAGREEABLE * 


This is the sadist, the unhappy or unhealthy, 
harassed, irascible man. A salesman is his 
favorite lightning rod. Take it smoothly, 


courteously, even if he explodes - and then 





likely he'll shift and get down to business. 





BUCK=PASSING X 





He insists someone else must pass on it, or offers 
some other alibi. Tell him blandly that in that 
case he needs to be well-informed and well-sold on 


your proposition, in order to present the matter 


fully and fairly. Proceed then to do so. 


J BaRD-UP Yi 












- o 


Don't underestimate him; he! 





_J SLOW-THINKING 





8 of the phlegmatic 


temperament. He's often painstaking, solid, 


thorough. Don't talk too fast, or look for rapid 


action. Accept his tempo; cater to his method 


of inquiry; never rush him. 


TIMID . 


This one has a fear-struck nature. 











Fears and 


doubts of various sorts are the keys to his 
psychology. Remove them for him as competently 


as a dentist pulls teeth. 


SELF-IMPORTANT _ 


Don't bump into his 6Z0; 





i 











ride in to a Closing on 


the crest i i 
of his self-importance; 


| : present con- 
siderations for his valuation 


let him 
one. sell hime 


_S wsrincrive aN 


The hunch type; moves on primary emotional con- 











siderations; is sudden and unpredictable, Try 





“a 


to learn his main instinctive key - appeal to it. 














Lots of these today; you "sell" him, but he says 
he can't buy. Don't strong-arm him, but if you 
know he can make money from your goods, get out 


pencil and paper and demonstrate sincerely exact- 


ly how he can win. 











CASUAL AY 


Re is bored by his job and by himself. 





He skates 


through life with as little energy and brains 4s 


possible. Don't bore him too much with detail. 


't take up too much of 


Give him the gist and don 


his time. But don't take him lightly. He often 


mows exactly what he doesn't want. 





CYNICAL, CAUSTIC \ 





He's a hard-hitter, often with a mind like a 
razor-blade. Watch your step. Make no bom- 


bastic claims, no false moves; speak close 





to fact, hide nothing. He'll turn you inside 
out and roast you on a spit if you don't watch 


out. 


your house, Take your product or 





his side to see what happe 
ns 


" tle with the house 
© right to Clean up 


and fight his bat 
» 8nd ask 
the Situation, 





What's New 
In Business 


Company Likes It, Too 


Fourteen months ago, Du Pont de- 
cided to extend to wage earners the 
same rule that has long applied to 
salaried workers: Their pay would 
be continued during illness or dis- 
ability up to three months, even 
though it had nothing to do with 
occupational disease or injury. There- 
by the company set a new record for 
extensiveness of disability-wage pro- 
grams : 33,000 employees in 81 plants 
in 27 states were covered. 

Naturally, wage-earners have 
profited from the program. Now 
Du Pont reports that it has profited. 
too—not in immediate dollars, of 
course (though the cost of the plan so 
far has been an actual million dollars 
against an estimated million-and-a- 
half), but in the long-run benefits of 
improved worker health and morale, 
increasingly satisfactory industrial re- 
lations. 

Describing its experience with the 
program as “a definitely constructive 
contribution toward satisfactory labor 
relations,” Du Pont also reveals these 
facts about the first year of the plan: 
Total direct cost was 1.66% of total 
wage roll; 11,753 employees received 
benefits ; workers developed a healthy 
tendency to use their opportunity to 
finance corrective operations which 
they probably would not have under- 
gone otherwise. 


New Conquest for Fair-Price Laws? 


Gasoline price wars have long been 
a headache to the petroleum industry. 
For retailers lose money hand over 
fist while slashing prices to beat com- 
petitors. And a bankrupt retailer does 
no one any good. Fair-price laws in 
forty-two states have done little to 
help, since they have applied largely 
to prices of packaged, not bulk, goods. 
Not until May, 1937, when California 
modified its law, were gasoline pro- 
ducers included among the manufac- 
turers who could sign fair-price con- 
tracts with retailers. Immediately, 
California producers yielded to the 
pressure of dealers and agreed on 
price maintenance. 

California’s experiment has so far 
proved to be a success. And early 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








MILD OKAY 


As August—“key month to what’s ahead”—comes to close, 
business gives its performance mild okay (p. 20), turns 
to tasks that lie ahead, 





KEEP IT UP 


One of them—keeping flow of new ideas, just-after-vacation 
viewpoint, fresh all year—gets immediate attention (pp. 
7,9). With expectable uptrend in manufacturing, constant 
need for newer, better means of production, new usefulness 
of welding as production tool also draws limelight (p. 10). 





SALES MAKERS 


Lest rising output build trade-choking inventories, improve- 
ments in sales-making methods, too, take key place in Fall 
program of business management (pp. 14, 25), while an- 
other angle of inventory problem is aired (p. 8). 





TOUGH JOB 


Opening moves in Wages-and-Hours Act provide another 
focus for business attention. Tackling toughest task first, 
Administrator Elmer F. Andrews appoints advisory board 
for complex textile industry, sets it to work on new-ground- 
breaking job of recommending wages-and-hours standards. 





LOOK AHEAD 


Concurrently, taking look ahead at long-range implications 
of Act, business observers see in it stimulus to paid vaca- 
tions for workers (because maximum of 2,000 hours per 
year plus 40-hour week add up to 50-week working year) ; 
and union organization (because of wage changes, possible 
grievances, unions’ inside track on naming of prestige- 
enhancing worker representatives to industry boards). New 
unionization may be proving ground for new trend (p. 8). 





BACKBONE 


A. F. of L. suddenly grows new backbone. Reorganizes 
maritime unions for ambitious anti-CIO campaign in ship- 
ping. Opens outright war on National Labor Relations 
Board personnel. Wrings governmental admission that 
Wagner Act changes are needed, but leaves unsettled what 
ones might be made. Only certainty: A. F. of L.-backed 
changes will bring only mild comfort to employers. 





MILESTONES 





Though business as a whole plows along eventlessly, gov- 
ernment-in-transportation boils with news. Shipping 
passes an important milestone when U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission Chairman Emory S. Land starts work on new 
ship (p. 17). Civil Aeronautics Authority takes over 
regulation of airlines, while Post Office calls for bids on 
experimental service, with tremendous possibilities, involv- 
ing pick-up and delivery of air mail while plane is in 
flight. Interstate Commerce Commission, trying to end 
truck-rate wars, for first time invokes power to set mini- 
mum trucking rates in New England and central states; 
also moves to clean up railroad financial wreckage by 
approving reorganization plan for Chicago Great Western. 
Meanwhile, Baltimore & Ohio treads new path for fore- 
stalling financial wrecks by getting bondholders—savings 
banks, insurance companies—to agree to temporary cut in 
interest for good of all concerned. 








last June, Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
joined the movement by selling gaso- 
line to its New Jersey retailers under 
fair-price contracts. 

Early in August, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. blazed the trail in New York 
City’s metropolitan area by signing 
similar contracts with dealers. By the 
end of the month, more than half of 
the producers selling petroleum prod- 
ucts in the area had followed. 

Whether this development means 
that fair-price laws are now about to 
enter a vast new field—that of bulk 
goods—depends in large part on the 
success or failure of the current ex- 


periment in gasoline-price mainte- 
nance. And the success of this ex- 
periment depends, in turn, on the 
answers which events of the next few 
months give to two questions: 

1. Will independents, selling un- 
branded gasoline, cut prices to force 
dealers with fair-price contracts to 
abandon them? 

2. Will retailers of branded gaso- 
line in nearby cities and states cut 
prices in an attempt to attract motor- 
ists away from price-maintenance 
areas? 

The real test will come in the Fall, 
when the normal seasonal slump in 














gasoline sales begins. The retailers 
will either blame fair-price contracts 
for the slump and refuse to renew 
them, or they will charge it off to the 
season and continue under the exist- 
ing set-up. 


Stockholders Can Eat 


Some stockholders are now finding 
out that it’s not such a bad life, after 
all. Dividends may lag. Prices may 
sag. But holders of Wilson & Co. 
stock at least can eat, and all because 
their company has decided to make 
use of an asset which too many other 
companies have long neglected. 

Concluding that stockholders 
should be willing and eager to help 
their company, in August the Chicago 
meat packer sent each one a three- 
ounce tin of deviled ham with the ad- 
monition, “Taste it. Buy it often 
from your dealer.” 

Of a somewhat similar sampling 
character was United Air Lines’ re- 
cent offer of half-fare rates to share- 
holders. And General Motors, Gen- 
eral Foods, and a few other progres- 
sive companies have found stockhold- 
ers an extremely responsive and 
profitable group when they are en- 
couraged to buy or to promote their 
companies’ products (Forses, Nov. 
15, p. 14). 

Nor are company products wholly 
unknown in the form of actual divi- 
dends. Several years ago, a distillery 
declared a case of liquor as a bona 
fide dividend for every five shares of 
stock. And The Investment Dealers’ 
Digest, up-to-the-minute Wall Street 
trade journal, recently reported an in- 
stance of free distribution of a soft 
drink. A Philadelphia security dis- 
tributor, anxious to assure the sale of 
the maker’s stock, hired a taxi to de- 
liver free cases of the beverage to 
local stock dealers. When he followed 
up to close orders for the new issue, 
he found that his missionary work 
had broken the ice nicely. Observed 
The Investment Dealers’ Digest: 
“This will serve notice to under- 
writers of General Banknote that 
we’re a swell prospect.” 


Retailers To Tell Their Story 


Until now, retailers, like other 
U. S. industries, have never joined 
in a united drive to sell themselves 
to the public. 

For while many individual stores 
have public-relations programs that 
go far beyond temporary sales drives, 
retailers as a group have generally 
been so busy selling goods that they 
have neglected to build a solid foun- 
dation of public goodwill. 

Today, retailers feel that they have 
a story to tell. For theirs is an in- 


GOLDEN SPIKE, 
STEEL RIVET 


In 1869, a golden 
spike joined two rails 
at Promontory, Utah, 
to give U. S. railroads 
their first transcon- 
tinental line. This Au- 
gust, U. S. Maritime 
Commission Chairman 
Emory S. Land, ac- 
companied by United 
States Lines  Vice- 
President A. J. Mc- 
Carthy, drove a steel 
rivet of comparable 
importance to U. S. 
shipping. It joined 
two keel-plates of a 
34,000-ton liner now 
on the ways in New- 
port News, Va.—larg- 
est, fastest, ever built 
in the U. S. 


Px, 


dustry estimated to be the third 
largest in the nation, having an an- 
nual sales volume of $40,000,000,000, 
employing 3,500,000 and with an 
annual payroll of more than $3,000,- 
000,000. Retailers feel they are far 
more than purchasing agents for the 
public; they are trustees for con- 
sumers, serving them in every pos- 
sible way to supply their needs and 
desires. 

To put this point across and to en- 
courage public confidence in business 
in general, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association is backing a “na- 
tional retail demonstration” begin- 
ning Sept. 19—the first voluntary 
nationwide drive of merchants to 
improve their relations with the 
public. 

With the common objective for 
all, retailers are urged to adopt their 
own particular methods of telling 
their story. Store-owners are urged 
to organize their communities, enlist 
local business leaders to spur on the 
movement with optimistic speeches 
and encourage press statements re- 
vealing favorable business conditions. 
Individual stores are planning to 
spruce up for the occasion, invite 
public inspection and gain public 
goodwill by disclosing store policies 
and practices. 

But retailers are urged to restrict 
their approach to a “forward busi- 
ness” campaign, rather than a “buy 
now” drive. For the N.R.D.G.A. 
hopes the movement will have more 
far-reaching significance than a tem- 
porary sales campaign. According to 





Wide World 


B. H. Namm, president of the Namm 
Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. and chair- 
man of the directing committee, ‘In 
the long run, (the retail) industry 
will survive and prosper to exactly 
the extent to which it commands 
public confidence.” 


Proving Ground, New Style 


Proving grounds of one type or an- 
other are practically standard practice 
in the automobile industry (see page 
18). Testing laboratories for de- 
partment-store merchandise are fast- 
growing institutions in the retail field 
(Forses, Sept. 15, 1937). But not 
until this Summer has there been any 
large-scale proving ground, backed by 
private industry, for electrified farm 
equipment. 

Although the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration operates many demonstra- 
tion farms, results have been clouded 
by a policy of cramming them with 
almost every electrical device conceiv- 
able, whether or not the device had 
any really practical appeal to the farm 
owner. Few farmers, for example, 
are likely to regard electric eyes for 
opening doors as necessary equip- 
ment. Furthermore, no real study 
has been made on REA farms of the 
time-saving and _ dollars-and-cents 
angles of farm electrification. 

In late August, however, a 200- 
acre fruit and dairy farm in fertile 
New York State, 18 miles from Ro- 
chester, became a decidedly different 
type of electric proving farm. No 
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attempt was made to stock it with 
everything possible; the owner, Nel- 
son R. Peet, was asked what he 
thought would be useful, and that 
equipment alone was installed. Again, 
time studies had already been made 
of all major home, field and barn 
operations on the farm; time studies 
of electrified operations will be made, 
and compared with hand operations 
at the end of the year. Finally, the 
project was conceived and is being 
carried out by private industry—the 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. and 
17 equipment manufacturers headed 
by Westinghouse Electric. 

While equipment is confined to that 
which will be definitely useful, as op- 
posed to gadgets, the list is an im- 
pressive one. It includes more than 
a mile of new wiring; 80 lamp out- 
lets and 69 convenience outlets; nine 
motors to handle such assorted chores 
as cutting ensilage, sawing wood, 
pumping water, milking cows, run- 
ning the cooling compressor, and the 
like; sterilizer; water heaters; bat- 
tery charger ; and a host of household 
lamps and appliances. 


In September, a proving farm for 
chicken farmers will be inaugurated 
in Pennsylvania, soon to be followed 
by still other electric proving farms 
covering other specialized farming ac- 
tivities. Out of their operations, the 
sponsors expect to obtain data which 
will lead to further electrification of 
farms and to improved design of 
equipment. 


Seeds That Make Sales 


The seeds that flower into tomor- 
row’s sales are the dollars spent in 
today’s research. 

This, at least, is the conviction of 


Do You Know This? 


Earnings reports of 355 corpora- 
tions for the first half of 1938 show 
combined net profits, less deficits, of 
$209,000,000, compared with $682,- 
000,000 for the same companies in 
the first half of 1937, a decline of 
69.3%. (National City Bank) 

There were 20,076 pilots and 9,732 
aircraft holding active Department of 
Commerce certificates on July 1, 
1938. (Department of Commerce) 


* 





The total earnings of the railroads 
in the first half of 1938 were 47% 
lower than in 1929, and 22% lower 
than in 1937. The average hourly 
wage they paid their employees was 
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the steel industry. And to prove that 
research is no fair-weather activity, 
to point up the fact that it’s needed 
even more when sales are drooping 
than when they’re climbing, through 
the American Iron & Steel Institute 
the industry now reveals that 1938 re- 
search is going ahead on practically 
a 1937 basis, despite the poor produc- 
tion and sales record so far this year. 

In 1937, the steel industry spent 
$10,300,000 on research—at the rate 
of 27 cents a finished ton produced. 
This year, the industry will spend ap- 
proximately $9,500,000 on research— 
a rate of 55 cents a finished ton 
produced. 


Jolts for Car Drivers 


A run-of-the-mine motorist wan- 
dering into a recent series of meetings 
held in Michigan would have emerged 
with many ideas about safe driving 
ripped to shreds. 

As a matter of fact, no everyday 
car-drivers attended. For the two- 
week gathering, which wound up late 
in August, was for administrators and 
teachers in the fast-growing science of 
traffic safety. But what these profes- 
sionals learned from other experts at 
the initial course offered by the Na- 
tional Institute for Traffic Safety 
Training will sooner or later have a 
direct effect on all motorists. 

Many drivers believe that three- 
lane highways are the worst man- 
killers because motorists recklessly 
weave in and out of the center lane 
to pass slower cars. The facts: For 
passing accidents, the rate on two- 
lane roads is 1.47 persons killed per 
1,000,000 miles of vehicle travel; on 
three-lane roads, 1.32; on undivided 
four-lane roads, 1.16. Probable rea- 


15% higher than in 1929 and 9% 
higher than in 1937. (Railway Age) 
* 

A woman researcher has discovered 
a way to measure oil films so thin 
that 35,000 of them piled atop each 
other would be no thicker than a 
sheet of newspaper. (American 
Petroleum Institute) 

* 

Over 900 patents have been granted 

on cotton-picking machines by the 


U. S. Patent Office. 
* 


The largest incandescent lamp in 
the world—50,000 watts—is used by 
General Motors to simulate the sun 
in the study of automobile design 


indoors. 
* 


In the first half of 1938 fatal auto- 
mobile accidents in the U. S. totaled 





son: Because drivers have learned to 
fear three-lane hazards, they now 
drive more carefully on that road. 

Nearly every driver believes that 
a moron at the wheel of a car is 
traveling dynamite. The facts: The 
high-grade moron is a good driver, 
better than the genius type. 


A great many drivers think that 
compulsory installation of speed gov- 
ernors on cars would make for safer 
driving. The facts: A demonstration 
at the nearby General Motors prov- 
ing ground convinced those attending 
the Institute’s session that speed gov- 
ernors are hazardous. Reason: They 
cut down reserve power and speed, 
greatly increase the danger involved 
in passing a slower car when a third 
is approaching. 

Other safety pointers revealed dur- 
ing the meetings were: (1) The four- 
lane divided highway is the safest 
type, (2) immediate action is needed 
in widening existing roads, surfacing 
and the general improvement of 
shoulders ; (3) when a tire blows out, 
the driver should wait until the car 
loses speed and is under control be- 
fore applying brakes. 


Meanwhile, motorists’ misconcep- 
tions got another jolt from another 
direction when R. E. Toms, chief 
of the division of design, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, recently pointed 
out that only 2% of all drivers are 
responsible for fatal or injurious acci- 
dents. Therefore, he reasons, our 
present highways are safe for 98% 
of the nation’s motorists. Why use 
the wealth of the nation, he asks, to 
build foolproof highways for the 2% 
who are fools? Instead, why not use 
the proper amount of effort to keep 
the fools off the highways? 





13,410, a decrease of 3,670 from the 
same period in 1937. | 


* 


Based on the approximate total of 
31,500,000 families in this country, 
and a government expenditure of 
$16,500,000,000 or more in 1938, the 
cost of government per family aver- 
ages $523. 

* 

Production of both Winter and 
Spring wheat in the U. S. this year 
is expected to total 967,412,000 
bushels, compared with 873,993,000 
bushels last year and an annual aver- 
age of 752,891,000 bushels in the past 
ten years. 

* 

Co-operative societies in England 
now have 24,000 shops. One in 
every thirty English shops is a co- 
operative. 
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How your life insurance money 


comes home to boost! 











coda 


1. Perhaps you’ve sometimes wondered what happens to the money 
you pay as life insurance premiums. Is it locked in a vault for safe- 
keeping? No. The money not required for current claims and expenses 
is put to work. It is carefully invested in first mortgages on real estate 
and securities paying a fixed rate of income, where the borrowers who 





are responsible to the insurance company for the payment of interest 
and the repayment of principal also manage and control the enterprise. 





3. Metropolitan has invested other millions of dollars in city real es- 
tate first mortgages. The chances are that right in your own commu- 
nity there are homes, stores, and office buildings that life insurance 
dollars helped to build... money that comes home to make your com- 


munity a better place in which to live. 





5. Life insurance dollars also have been busily at work 
in transportation, utility, and industrial bonds—helping 
to keep factories humming and men in jobs, helping to 
bring goods to you, and to move what you and your 
neighbors had to sell to other markets. 


proper repair. 


HIS, in part, is the story of 
‘a happens to the dollars 
your life insurance company 
holds for the benefit of its poli- 
cvholders. These dollars are 
kept continuously employed, 
earning more dollars—and thus 
helping to pay the cost of your 
life insurance. 

But your life insurance com- 
pany’s first responsibility is to 
safeguard these dollars. For 
eventually, when the need 
arises, the dollars contracted for 
in your policy must be paid to 
you—you, or your loved ones. 





2. For instance, millions of dollars, held by Metropolitan for the 
benefit of its 29 million policyholders, are invested in Federal, state, 
county, and municipal bonds. You’ve seen these dollars come home 
to boost your community—in new roads, bridges, schools for your 
children, and a multitude of other public improvements. 


4. Still other life insurance dollars are sent out to work on farms— 
are invested in farm mortgages. Spread through the farming sections 
of many states, these dollars help farmers produce better crops, pro- 
tect fertility of land, get needed equipment, and keep buildings in 
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What Happened in August 


in business began in June, 
almost all analysts agreed that 
August would be a critical month, 
that August’s business developments 
would go a long way toward telling 
the tale of what the future holds. 
What tales do preliminary business 
returns for August now reveal? 


Retait TraDe. “Blame it on the 
weather” was the retailer’s watch- 
word for much of August. Where 
July sales showed less than the usual 
seasonal decline, first-half-of-August 
sales were a disappointment. They 
held steady at the same relation with 
last year, but they failed to live up to 
the more optimistic forecasts made 
when August opened. But many re- 
tailers were convinced that the sole 
reason was hot weather, that expect- 
able cooler weather by the month’s 
end would bring out buyers in suffi- 
cient numbers to close much of the 
gap between August sales this year 
and last year. Meanwhile, the re- 
ported trend of mail-order sales for 
the same period was decidedly favor- 
able and large retailers, voicing their 
opinions as a group through the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, predicted Fall volume equal to 
1937. But they were wrong in fore- 
casting a tremendous Fall trade last 
year, may also be wrong this year. 


OtTHER TRADE. Wholesaling fol- 
lowed the trend of retailing—some 
disappointment, but better results 
looked for later. August found auto- 
mobile dealers pretty well cleaned out 
of both new and used cars. Prelim- 
inary American Telephone & Tele- 
graph reports indicated that August 
would show a sharp and contra-sea- 
sonal rise in telephone installations. 
Railroad carloadings zigzagged, but 
tended slightly upward. Office-equip- 
ment makers found better demand. 


ConsuMERS’ Goops PRODUCTION. 
Retailers’ stocking-up activities have 
encouraged many manufacturers of 
consumers’ goods to institute or 
plan moderate production increases. 
August developments have brought 
upward revisions in estimates of silk 
consumption, clothing and shoe pro- 
duction, output of cotton, wool and 
rayon textiles. Automobile produc- 
tion passed its year’s low, swung into 
1939 production schedules with manu- 
facturers sure of a better season than 
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Wis the present faltering rise 


this one has been, but not looking for 
a boom year. Overshadowing all 
other production developments was a 
sharp drop in unit labor costs—a 
factor whose rise is widely blamed 
for the slump of the past year. 


INDUSTRIAL Goops PRODUCTION. 
Steel production, plugging along 
above the 40%-of-capacity level and 
showing better-than-seasonal gains in 
most weeks, was a real bright spot. 
But softening steel-scrap prices may 
foreshadow a Labor Day lull. By 
mid-August, lumber output had hit a 
new 1938 high, and lumber mills ex- 
pected that mark to be topped sub- 
stantially in the near future. The 
paper industry was pleased to report 
a better-than-seasonal uptrend ; chem- 
ical producers saw definite signs of 
moderate gains in production; elec- 
tric-power production was generally 
overtaking 1937 figures. Class I rail- 
roads had more freight cars on order 
August 1 than at any other time this 
year (but they totalled only 10,234 
as against 38,089 on August 1, 1937). 


Buritpinc. Perhaps the brightest 
spot of all in the August picture was 
residential building. Building was a 
long way from booming; but it con- 
tinued the unflagging, steady climb 
which began earlier in the year. FHA 
was willing to stick its neck out to the 
extent of predicting a 1938 residen- 
tial-building total which would top 
1937, thus be the best since 1931. 
And when residential building 
strengthens, it puts new muscles into 
a host of industries—lumber, plumb- 
ing, heating, furniture, electrical ap- 
pliances and a score of others. 


Finance. After an early-August 
slump, the stock market stiffened, 
showed signs of picking up again. 
Early in the month, issues of new 
securities struck a dead spot, too; but 
late-August schedules here, also, gave 
indications of renewed life. As they 
have for years, credit terms continued 
easy in interest rates, not so easy in 
terms of availability for borderline 
borrowers. Bank loans, fighting a 
long-term downtrend regardless of 
general business conditions, neverthe- 
less came through with a mild in- 
crease. Toward the month’s end, 
number of business failures was 
37.1% above the corresponding week 
of last year—but at the beginning of 
August, they had been 52.6% above. 


Prices. How long a business rise 
can continue to pull against a down- 
ward price current has been a crucial 
question ever since business began to 
turn upward in June. Some prices 
continued to fall through August ; but 
many others gave indications of hit- 
ting bottom. Sharp observers be- 
lieved that the effect on farm prices 
of tremendous crops backed by tre- 
mendous surpluses had about worn 
itself out. And prices of manufac- 
tured goods, which have declined rela- 
tively little, stood firm. 


SENTIMENT. It is a moot point 
whether sentiment makes business 
what it is, or business makes senti- 
ment what it is. August did nothing 
to clear up the point. Sentiment and 
business followed the same trend— 
uncertain, hesitating, but on the whole 
growing stronger. The heads of 
many companies making consumers’ 
goods detected real ground for op- 
timism; industrial-goods producers, 
who usually must wait longer for an 
upturn anyway, were less certain. If 
business in the near future does no 
more than hold is own, however, 
sentiment is likely to improve; for 
we are entering the period when busi- 
ness declined precipitately a year ago, 
and comparisons between this year 
and last will be more favorable. 


ProsLEMS. That vast problems 
still exist cannot be doubted. The 
railroads, building, taxation, public 
utilities, unemployment, government 
deficits, farm prices and surpluses— 
these are but a few. © It nevertheless 
remains true that problems have a 
habit of straightening themselves out 
—or at least of losing their sharpness 
—as business in general picks up. 
Admittedly, for example, the rail- 
roads’ long-range problems—wages, 
taxes, finances, competition—haven't 
been licked. But a decided rise in 
carloadings would help considerably. 


Att 1n Att. Taken altogether, 
then, August brought a number of 
hopeful developments. And underly- 
ing the entire situation is assurance 
of continued Federal spending as long 
as it is needed. Regardless of what 
final reckoning we shall face as a re- 
sult of the policy, the evidence that 
the current upturn is due largely to 
Federal spending is impressive. And 
if that is so, the upturn stands good 
chance of continuing. —H. F. M. 
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Sunday, 12. 


Make your re 
the grade, 


To those who missed last year’s diary, 
we urge you to order a 1939 diary at 
once so you can judge its value and 
still have time to place your bulk order 
under the special 5% discount. To 
those who bought last year we say: 
Order your 1939 diaries TODAY for 
maximum discount. See order form. 


MAIL COUPON for SINGLE 
COPY or BULK ORDER 


Price Schedule—U. S. Only 
(Canada and Foreign Add 10%) 


1 to 10 copies........... 35¢ each 
11 to 50 copies........... 33¢ each 
51 to 100 copies........... 31¢ each 
101 to 500 copies........... 28¢ each 


Prices on 501 or more on request. 


Prices include individual mailing envelopes. 
On orders of one hundred or more, company 
names imprinted on cover at cost of 2¢ a line 
ber copy. 
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Decide NOW to Make 1939 a Bigger Sales Year. 
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EVERY SALESMAN CAN USE 


THIS TIME-TESTED DIARY 
Featuring a Stimulating Pep Pellet by 
B. C. FORBES 
For Every Day in the Year! 


Give Your Men a Copy for 1939. You’ll Get Extra Sales Efforts 
Out of Each of Them Throughout the New Year! Ask Any 
of These Users What They Think of This Unique Diary: 


Chrysler Corporation 
American Car and Fdy. 
Allegheny Steel 
General Refineries, Inc. 
Central Shoe Company 
Carry Ice Cream Company 
Socony Vacuum Oil Com- 
Pany 
Abbotts Dairies, Inc. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. 
Swift and Company 
— Water Associated Oil 
°. 


Arden Farms, Inc. 
Commercial Credit Com- 


pany 

Colorado Life Company 

Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion 

Fuller Brush Company 

Messenger Corporation 

Hollup Corporation 

Cadillac Motor Car Divi- 
sion 

Chevrolet Motor Division 

Kee Lox Manufacturing 
Co. 

Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany 

Kalamazoo Veg. 
ment Co. 

Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. 

American Meat Company 

Hires Turner Glass Co. 

Square D Co. 

ao Tire Supply 


Parch- 


0. 

Mutual Benefit Life Co. 

Strathmoore Lumber & 
Supply Co. 

American Express Com- 
pany 

Brockton Edison Company 

Pyramid Life Ins. Co. 

Bramwood Press 

Robert Duncan & Co., Ltd. 


and hundreds of others. 


To Help Your Men 


Ideal Good- 


will Builder for Your Associates, Customers, Dealers, Wholesalers or 
for Anyone Interested in Getting More Out of His Business Day! 


Pep Pellet by 


B. C. FORBES for every 
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day in 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of unemployed.) | 
5% Discount on Orders of 10 or More Postmarked on or before October 31, 1938! l 
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a people to be hampered much 

by legislation. Nothing can hurt 
the United States. There are experi- 
ments going on this minute in chemi- 
cal laboratories, in shops, and in new 
kinds of business thinking, which are 
far more important to the future than 
all the experiments in government. 
In the long run, the chief result of 
the government experiments will be a 
lot of experience for the officials con- 
cerned. —HeEnry Forp. 


W E are too strong and resourceful 


Lack of something to feel important 
about is almost the greatest tragedy a 
man may have. 

—Dr. ARTHUR E. Morcan. 


In the history of the world the 
prize has not gone to those species 
which specialized in methods of 
violence, or even in defensive armor. 
In fact, nature began with producing 
animals encased in hard shells for 
defense against the ills of life. It 
also experimented in size. But 
smaller animals, without external 
armor, warm-blooded, sensitive, alert, 
have cleared those monsters off the 
face of the earth. 

—A. N. WHITEHEAD. 


The prudent will prepare them- 
selves to encounter what they cannot 
prevent. —JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


An inexhaustible good nature is 
one of the most precious gifts of 
heaven, spreading itself like oil over 
the troubled sea of thought, and keep- 
ing the mind smooth and equable in 
the roughest weather. 

—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Every other industry passes its in- 
creased costs of labor and supplies on 
to the customer, and our transporta- 
tion companies—the railroads, the 
steamships, trucks and buses, and the 
airways—can do no less if they are 
to survive and continue to furnish 
safe and sufficient service without di- 
rect government assistance, and we 
can’t subsidize everything. 

—Jersse H. JONEs. 


No nation was ever ruined by 
trade. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


AUT. 

















A TEXT 


Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity.—Psalms 133:1. 


Sent in by H. H. Weber, Utica, 
N. Y. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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An intelligent plan is the first step 
to success. The man who plans 
knows where he is going, knows what 
progress he is making and has a 
pretty good idea when he will arrive. 
Planning is the open road to your 
destination. If you don’t know where 
you are going, how can you expect 
to get there? 

—Basit S. WALsH, president, The 
Home Life Insurance Co. of America. 


Be true to your word, and your 
work, and your friend. 
—JouHN Boye O’REILLy. 


People who cannot find time for 
recreation are obliged sooner or later 
to find time for illness. 

—JOHN WANAMAKER. 


It is better to give than to lend and 
it costs about the same. 
—Sir Puiip GIsss. 


The smallest actual good is better 
than the most magnificent promise of 
impossibilities. —MACAULAY. 


The essential element in personal 
magnetism is a consuming sincerity— 
an overwhelming faith in the im- 
portance of the work one has to do. 

—Bruce Barton. 


Like other idealisms, patriotism 
varies from a noble devotion to a 
moral lunacy. —DEAN INGE. 


Man is still responsible. He must 
turn the alloy of modern experience 
into the steel of mastery and char- 
acter. His success lies not with the 
stars but with himself. He must carry 
on the fight of self-correction and dis- 
cipline. He must fight mediocrity as 
sin and live against the imperative of 
life’s highest ideal. 

—FrankK Curtis WILLIAMs, D.D. 


If the members of a state have com. 
mon interests and a common culture, 
with the unity of will which these 
give, almost any type of formal goy- 
ernmental organization will function 
efficiently. If the members lack this 
feeling of unity, no elaboration of 
formal governmental patterns or mul- 
tiplication of laws will produce an ef- 
ficient state or contented citizens, 
How such unity may be created and 
maintained in great populations and 
especially in fluid ones where the in- 
dividual’s close personal contacts are 
reduced to a minimum is probably the 
most important problem which con- 
fronts us today. —RALpPH Linton, 


The political machine triumphs be- 
cause it is a united minority acting 
against a divided majority. 

—WiLt Durant. 


People sometimes talk as if we 
older men tived in a day of peculiar 
opportunity, as if there were no 
chance today for a young man to do 
what was done by my generation of 
men, as if all the avenues were closed, 
all the big things done. Nothing 
could be more mistaken. The truth 
is the exact reverse of it. Why, the 
time in which I opened my eyes was 
a midnight of darkness, and this is 
blazing noon. 

—Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, Sr. 


It is good to dream, but it is bet- 
ter to dream and work. Faith is 
mighty, but action is mightier. De- 
serving is helpful, but work and de- 
sire are invincible. 

—TuHomas Rosert GAINES. 


There is but one straight road to 
success, and that is merit. The man 
who is successful is the man who is 
useful. Capacity never lacks oppor- 
tunity. It can not remain undis- 
covered, because it is sought by too 
many anxious to use it. 

—BourKE COCKRAN. 


When the archer misses the center 
of the target he turns round and seeks 
for the cause of his failure within 
himself. —ConrFucivs. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. Price $2. 
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Heating Money-Savers—Aids to Better Welding 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


Making Waste Heat Work 


As the crisp days of Fall and the 
cold ones of Winter once more ap- 
proach, factory and office managers 
again turn to that constant problem— 
how to get economical, efficient heat- 
ing. Appropriately, September brings 
news of something new and interest- 
ing in this line. 

Everyone knows that warm air 
rises; this is why the ceiling level of 
every room, whether it’s the assembly 
room of a factory or the stenog- 
raphers’ room of an office, is the 
warmest spot in the structure. But 
that warm blanket of air at the top 
of the room is an expensive luxury. 
The warmth is wanted at the floor 
level where people are working. 


Now comes a new type of unit 
heater designed to send that useless 
warm air down to the floor level 
from heights until now considered 
impractical. It is a unit of the pro- 
peller type, compact, light in weight, 
easy to install, designed primarily for 
installation at ceiling level. At this 
height, it draws the warm upper air 
through a two-row circular heating 
coil and sends it straight down to 
floor level, where it spreads and 
blankets the floor. 

Under certain conditions the fan 
alone, without the operation of the 
heating coils, can supply enough heat 
merely by recirculating the warm 
upper air. (1-91) 


“Pinwheel” Gas Burner 


Another new development in the 
heating field—this one a gas burner— 
is unique in design, and some unique 
qualities are claimed for it. 

Because ignition is instantaneous, 
smaller combustion space is required. 
No flame whatever is visible. Tem- 
peratures are uniform throughout the 
furnace, eliminating hot spots and 
keeping efficiency high. Finally, both 
stack requirements and _ installation 
costs are said to be unusually low. 

The operating principle is like that 
of a pinwheel. or lawn sprinkler. 
Imagine a ten-bladed fan, with five 
blades of the conventional type, five 
merely tubular arms set between each 
pair of conventional blades. At the 


side of the tubular arms, out toward 
the end, are orifices through which 
gas is discharged after it enters the 
hollow hub of the fan. The entire 
fan rotates on a stationary shaft which 
also serves as the gas inlet pipe. 

This is where the lawn-sprinkler 
idea comes in. The gas flows through 
the arms under pressure; as it leaves 
through the orifices it pushes the en- 
tire fan around at high speed, just 
as the reaction of the water leaving 
the arms of a sprinkler rotates the 
sprinkling device. Meanwhile, the 
fan blades are acting as any power- 
driven fan does, delivering air for 
combustion. (2-91) 


For Better Sales Display 


A few paragraphs ago, we talked 
about vertical air streams in heating. 
There are also vertical light streams 
in lighting. A new lighting fixture, 
designed for the many store owners 
who want to throw a strong down- 
ward light on their merchandise to 
step up its display value, is said to 
produce double the usual quantity of 
light from equal current. (3-91) 


Two New Welding Ideas 


With welding now coming into its 
own as a major factor in cost-cutting, 
quality-improving production (p. 10), 
a recent refinement in arc-welding 
exemplifies the improvements that are 
constantly being made in the art. 


New Business Ideas 


OU will find new ideas in busi- 

ness management and equipment 
in the following new booklets and 
catalogs. Write to the companies 
listed for free copies. 

SMooTHARC WELDING ELEctROpEs. In- 
formation and data on a line of welding 
electrodes, and diagrams of spark tests for 
rough but swift differentiation between 
various types of steel. Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

THERMIT WELDING. History and ap- 
plications of a method of welding claimed 





This particular change-for-the-bet- 
ter makes for closer control of weld- 
ing heat and increases the welding 
range—and thus the quality of work 
and range of usefulness—of the man- 
ufacturer’s arc-welding equipment. 
By manipulating two hand wheels as 
he would the controls of his radio, 
the operator can choose between a 
thousand combinations of welding 
current and open-circuit voltage, 
without running into dead spots. This 
means exact adjustment to the job. 
the welder faces. (4-91) 

Still speaking of welding control— 
now obtainable is a new, low-cost 
electronic power switch for controlling 
the primary circuit of welding trans- 
formers, and suitable for use with 
existing timing devices. Its points of 
merit, we are told, include no moving 
parts, no arcing contacts, low mainte- 
nance cost, longer welding-tip life. 


(5-91) 


Pocket-Size Telephone 


A new portable telephone is simple, 
compact (3x3x2™% inches), light in 
weight (less than three pounds), and 
requires no battery or outside power 
for operation. You simply attach 
clips to the nearest telephone line, and 
turn a tiny crank on the device to 
signal your call. 

It should be useful around railroad 
yards, coal mines, large plants, con- 
struction camps, lumber yards, ships, 
docks, golf clubs—any place where 
operations are spread over a large 
space and swift communication with 
other points in the area is often neces- 
sary. (6-91) —H. F. M. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes, in care of Forses, for further in- 
formation about any of these items which 
may mean $ and ¢ to the reader or his 
company. When inquiring about a particu- 
lar item, use of the key number at the end 
zill be found convenient. 


to possess special advantages in certain 
types of work—rails, emergency repairs on 
marine equipment, repairs to heavy in- 
dustrial parts, etc. Metal & Thermit Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

MopeRN STOREFRONTS. Why modern 
storefronts mean extra sales and profits; 
principles of good show-window design; 
and specific layouts and plans for differ- 
ent types of stores. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


SALES TRAINING. A company notable 
for its sales personnel and sales training 
methods tells how it selects and educates 
representatives, what opportunities lie ahead 
for them, and something about its products 
and policies. International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH-—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Topnotch Sellers Use New Sales Tool 


Edwin Laird Cady 


rate as topnotchers is that they 
find bonus values—and deliver 
them. 

In the ordinary matters of sales- 
manship, this salesman may be no 
better than his rivals. But he has a 
nose for such extra values as solving 
production problems, or helping with 
style-trend interpretations. And with 
those bonus values he gets and holds 
desirable customers. 

A bonus value which is now grow- 
ing in use is that of making actual 
sales for customers. But like most 
tools of salesmanship, selling for cus- 
tomers requires skill. It can miss 
fire or backfire with dire results. 

A salesman for point-of-sale signs 
puts it over by persistent but discreet 
enthusiasm. 

One of his biggest customers is a 
beverage maker. Every chance he 
gets, this salesman persuades a re- 
freshment retailer to stock the bever- 
age. If he fails or finds that the re- 
tailer already carries it, he talks about 
the drink so enthusiastically that 
when the regular beverage salesman 
comes around the retailer is likely to 
mention his praise. 

The salesman’s activities have no 
direct effect on his customer’s sales 
curve. But his enthusiasm is per- 
sistent. And he allows his customer 
to get most of the news of it from 
customers. In other words, the sales- 
man does not oversell his teamwork. 

By way of contrast, a salesman of 
silk-mill supplies holds some of his 
smaller customers by actually making 
sales for them. 

He is an expert, practical silk- 
processing man. His technical sug- 
gestions bring him confidence and 
business from big silk factories. Then, 
when his big customers have an over- 
flow of work to farm out, he recom- 


(= reason why some salesmen 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
the 
levels at present are considerably 


throughout country business 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 
tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 











mends smaller plants which need 
work. 

He has to be discreet, unbiased and 
fair. And something of his own tech- 
nical reputation is at stake on every 
recommendation—he dares not sug- 
gest any small plant which might fall 
down on the work. 

But every wise recommendation 
builds his standing with a big cus- 
tomer and earns the gratitude of a 
small one. It is a combination which 
his competitors find hard to beat. 

A salesman for a manufacturer of 
high-priced fancy packages pre-sells 
for his customers by solving one of 
their stiffest sales problems before 
they even decide to buy his products: 
He softens up the window and store- 
display resistance. 


Sold Before They Sell It 


When his company creates a new 
style of package, he goes to the dis- 
play men of big stores and of profes- 
sional window-dressing services, and 
talks about its possibilities. 

With him he carries empty pack- 
ages. Since they bear no names of 
the products they are to contain, the 
display men can view them objec- 
tively and without restraint. With 
these dummies, experimental displays 
are set up to be studied for their at- 
tention value and sales power. 

Subsequently, manufacturers of 
such unrelated items as candy, safety 
razors and silk stockings may all take 
on the new style of package. But 
whatever their product may be, their 
salesmen will find the display men of 
retailers all ready for them because of 
the pre-selling job the package sales- 
man has done. 

This new sales tool—selling for 
customers—is developing in much 
the same way that sales engineering 
did. The first sales engineers were 
salesmen who solved production prob- 
lems for customers in order to sell 
goods. But before they could do it 
effectively, they had to learn where 
the border line lay between advising 
on production and actually stepping 
in to manage it. Selling for cus- 
tomers must go through much the 
same process. The salesman who 
uses it can no more afford to step on 
the toes of his customer’s salesmen 
than the sales engineer can afford to 
step on a production manager’s or 
designer’s toes. 

Sales engineering brought its 
pioneers to the top of the sales world. 
And selling for customers promises 
to do the same—if handled with care. 








ACT QUICKLY TO GET YOUR COPY 
PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPHED 


by NN 







639 
Messages 

to Stimulate 
Successful Thinking 


S LONG as the present edition lasts, 

I will personally autograph for 

ForBes’ readers, copies of the new 

book, “Thoughts on the Business of 
Life,” which I have edited. 


No book I have written or edited has 
received the praise of so many outstand- 
ing business men. 


Come with me, one evening, away from 
pressing business cares, and enjoy, in 
the pages of this unique book, “Thoughts 
on the Business of Life,” the company 
of the world’s greatest men. Relax and 
expand in their wise and inspiring atti- 
tude toward life. 

I want every Forses reader to enjoy 
this book and I know that many of you 
will wish to present copies to your 
friends, customers, business associates 
and employees. Therefore, the price has 
been set low, $2. Order a copy for your- 
self and examine it for five days. If you 
don’t agree that it belongs on your desk 
or in your library, return it and we will 
refund your purchase price without 
question. 


= = = = MONEY-BACK OFFER-@ = «= = 


B. C. FORBES 4-1-9! qpuvany. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. T-9-1 


Enclosed is $2. Please send me a copy of ‘“Thoughts on 
the Business of Life’’ personally autographed by B. C. 
Forbes. It is understood that I may read and use this 
book for 5 days and return it for refund if it does not 
please me. (This offer good in U. S. and Canada.) 


(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover 
sales tax for relief of unemployed) 


(Note: I am also interested in a bulk order. 
Please quote prices on copies.) 
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He Didn't Want to Be President 


(Continued from page 13) 


justice should be settled without a 
trial. 

His record earned for this young- 
ster a few years out of law school a 
full partnership in Sioux City’s lead- 
ing law firm, where he handled all 
trial work with his accustomed suc- 
cess. Among his firm’s clients were 
the North Western, the Great North- 
ern, Western Union, Pullman, local 
banks and businesses. 

In 1912 the Rock Island offered 
him a job as its State attorney. The 
salary was about half his current 
earnings at Sioux City, but much of 
this practice would be before the 
Iowa Supreme Court and his contacts 
would blanket the State. He recon- 
sidered his first refusal, resigned from 
his firm, moved to Des Moines. 

One-eighth of the Supreme Court 
docket was made up of Rock Island 
cases. Sargent checked into their 
merits, settled most of them before 
trial, took the rest to court and won 
as usual. Soon he had the railroad’s 
law business so simplified—not to 
mention the Supreme Court’s calen- 
dar '!—that he needed more work. So, 
while retaining the Rock Island job, 
he formed a law firm that quickly 
built a tremendous practice. 

One reason why he did so well as 
a railroad lawyer was his approach 
to the job. To defend cases hinging 
on whether a track was safely laid 
or a locomotive properly inspected, he 
felt he should know the principles and 
the details of tracklaying and round- 
house work. So he backed into a cor- 
ner every high operating authority 
who came within hailing distance, 
pumped him for information. He did 
the same with statistics, finance, traf- 
fic and shippers, the thousand and 
one subjects that make up modern 
railroading. When he took a rail- 
road case his memory unearthed this 
information and he handled the law 
accordingly well. 


One Argument He Loses 


Shortly after the war the North 
Western invited him to Chicago as 
its general solicitor. He turned it 
down. Then he was asked to take 
the job long enough to settle the 
road’s claims against the Railroad 
Administration. After struggling out 
of the invitation a dozen times, he 
finally in 1920 moved to Chicago with 
the idea of moving back home in a 
year or so. 

When the government claims were 
settled, his family was homesick for 
Des Moines. So he wrote out his 
resignation. Next day the general 


counsel came in with news that the 
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directors had raised Sargent’s salary 
substantially. Sargent protested that 
he wanted to get back to Iowa, not 
to get more money. Then the boss 
successfully urged that because of his 
own failing health, he needed Sargent. 
(It might be noted in passing that 
the only arguments Sargent seems to 
have lost consistently were against 
people who wanted to force better 
jobs and more pay on him.) 

The general counsel’s health be- 
came worse. Sargent in 1924 was 
made vice-president, general counsel, 
and director. He still yearned for the 
private practice of law back home in 
Des Moines. 

It was only a year later that, 
toward the end of a directors’ trip 
over the system, some principal di- 
rectors told him the president had 
asked to be relieved because his 
health was failing. They invited Sar- 
gent to accept the presidency. Again 
he struggled, for he knew that no ex- 
railroad president could ever hope for 
appointment to any supreme bench. 
He was 48 years old, only five years 
away from being a Corn Belt lawyer, 
and he still yearned to go back to that 
job. But, as usual, he lost the argu- 
ment, took the position, has been 
handling it ever since. 


New Life for the North Western 


When Fred W. Sargent became 
president of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway Company, it was a 
good railroad from the standpoint of 
investors and the public it served. 
It was, however, short of physical 
conveniences, principally because 
many of its terminal facilities had 
been outgrown or had become obso- 
lete. This was particularly acute at 
Chicago, with costs high and opera- 
tions none too efficient. The road 
needed a lot of physical development 
to survive. 

A new hump yard and transfer was 
built at Proviso, just outside Chicago, 
at a cost of $12,000,000. Large sums 
went into the Wood Street Terminal 
adjacent to the wholesale produce dis- 
trict, giving the North Western an 
edge in handling fruits and vege- 
tables, especially from the West. New 
express terminals were constructed. 
Diesel-powered switch engines were 
purchased. Sargent worked out the 
complex legal problems in selling air 
rights, a new venture in Illinois, and 
convinced Marshall Field executives 
that their Merchandise Mart should 
rise over a North Western freight 
station instead of elsewhere. 

As a lawyer Sargent had been dis- 
tinguished by a deep sense of public 
responsibility, a sincere desire to help 
the courts attain justice rather than 
merely to win his cases. This refresh- 








ingly different attitude went with 
him into railroading. 

“T could not live with myself,” he 
declares, “if we were needlessly en- 
dangering lives and property entrust- 
ed to us.” So he set about bringing 
safety equipment up to the minute. 

Evidence of the property’s physi- 
cal condition is that for seven con- 
secutive years since 1931 it has won 
either the National Safety Council 
Award, or the Harriman Gold Medal 
for Safety, in direct competition with 
every other Class I road. No matter 
how intensive the safety enthusiasm, 
no railroad can do that with equip- 
ment far short of perfection. 


Railroader Turns Farmer 


Physically, then, the railroad is in 
top condition, better than it has ever 
been. Financially it is in hot water 
along with practically every other 
carrier. Its difficulties come not only 
in the general shrinkage of revenues, 
but also in geographical hard luck. 
The territory it serves has had seven 
dry years, cutting outbound shipment 
of crops and inbound shipment of 
merchandise. 

Sargent’s hope for the long-pull 
future is that improved farming may 
safeguard the North Western’s ter- 
ritory against such devastating losses 
as it has suffered since 1930. 

Toward this end, he personally 
purchased a few years ago 1,100 acres 
of prime Iowa land near Mt. Vernon. 
He is developing this into model 
farms with a strong flavor of experi- 
ment. He pioneered in soy beans, a 
valuable crop here because they with- 
stand moderate drought. He is work- 
ing with hemp for cordage and bag- 
ging, which he believes can be grown 
more economically in the Corn Belt 
than in India. He raises hogs, feeds 
steers, does all manner of diversified 
farming. He was one of the founders 
of the Farm Chemurgic Council, with 
its avowed purpose of developing new 
industrial uses for farm products. His 
week-ends are mostly spent at the Mt. 
Vernon farm, where he works along 
with the tenants for the outdoor exer- 
cise his rugged physique requires. 

He is still, he admits, a little piqued 
that Fate led him astray from his 
youthful ambition to be a judge of 
some Supreme Court. The Sargents 
have produced an extraordinary num- 
ber of eminent lawyers, and the cou- 
sin of his own generation who earned 
his envy was John Garibaldi Sargent. 
Attorney General of the United States 
under Calvin Coolidge. 

That, Fred Sargent no doubt feels 
in the depths of his heart, is the kind 
of success an able lawyer should have. 
No mere task of running 10,000 miles 
of granger railroad! 
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What Every Taxpayer Should Know 











What are your Federal tax prob- 
lems, both business and personal? 


famous consultant on Federal taxes 
will give you the answers, in this 
column or by mail, without charge. 
Enclose self-addressed envelope. Ad- 
dress him at Forbes Magazine, 120 | 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 


FRANK H. SHEVIT 








Transferring Stock to Son 


Where taxpayer transfers to his 
son, for a consideration of one dollar, 
certain shares of corporate stock 
which he had purchased for $10,000, 
and the evidence shows that the stock 
had a substantial value at the time 
of transfer, the transaction is not in 
reality a sale but a gift. The tax- 
payer is therefore not entitled to de- 
duct as a loss the difference between 
the cost price and the amount re- 
ceived from the son for Federal in- 
come-tax purposes. 


Salary of Attorney 


Taxpayer, an attorney, was ap- 
pointed counsel to the County Clerk. 
He received an annual salary, and his 
duties, which were of a continuous 
and permanent nature, were pre- 
scribed by the County Clerk. He was 
subject to call at any time and there 
was no limitation as to the amount 
of work he might be required to do. 

The salary he received is therefore 
exempt for Federal income-tax pur- 
poses. 


Selling Stocks to Wife 


Taxpayer sold stocks through his 
broker which were immediately re- 
purchased in the name of his wife. 
The transactions were carried out on 
the orders of the husband. He 
claimed a deductible loss on his joint 
income-tax return. Was his claim 
justified ? 

The evidence fails to show that the 
husband was not the real purchaser. 
It does not appear from the record 
that the wife was a party to the trans- 
actions or that she ever knew of 
them. It does not appear that she 
had any separate estate of her own 
or that she ever exercised any 
dominion or control over the securi- 
ties in question. 

Furthermore, it does not appear 


that she ever authorized the opening 
of the brokerage account in her name, 
that she ever assumed liability in con- 
nection with that account, that she 
ever authorized the transactions in 
question, or that she ratified them in 
any way. 

Therefore, although the taxpayer 
went through the form of selling 
these securities to his broker and hav- 
ing the same sécurities purchased in 
the name of his wife, it does not ap- 
pear that he has ever relinquished 
dominion and control over the shares 
to establish for himself a loss for Fed- 
eral income-tax purposes. The loss 
would not be deductible. 


Sale of Pledged Stock 


A taxpayer pledged bank stock to 
secure a loan. Later, the lender sold 
some of the stock. The sales were 
forced sales made by or at the instance 
of the lender, and the proceeds were 
applied in satisfaction of the loan. 

Since the sale was made in accord- 
ance with the authority granted to the 
lender when the securities were hy- 
pothecated, it must be treated as a sale 
made by the taxpayer—regardless of 
the fact that the sales were forced 
sales for Federal tax purposes. 


Judgment Is Not Income 


A steamship owned by the tax- 
payer, en route from South America 
to various ports of the Netherlands, 
entered New York harbor to dis- 
charge passengers and mail, was re- 
fused clearance papers by the United 
States, and was illegally detained for 
some months. 

The taxpayer sued the United 
States for damages, and received a 
judgment in his favor, with interest. 
Was the sum he received taxable? 

No. No part of the judgment or 
interest received constitutes taxable 
income for Federal tax purposes. 


* 
+ 
a. 
* 
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Carrying on 
“T.R.'s' tradition 


NCE you step inside the 

Roosevelt, the tumult 

and the shouting die. Around 

you is dignity, quiet. At your 

command is Service—perfect 
and unobtrusive. 

You may live simply or en- 
tertain at the Roosevelt in an 
atmosphere as traditionally 
hospitable as that of the great 
bee Py 


WX 
W 


Roosevelt Grill, dining 
and dancing every eve- 
ning except Sunday. 


C Dine ‘neath the Hendrik 
Hudson Room's noted 
Wyeth murals. 


Cocktail in any of half-a- 
Y dozengay,intimate spots. 


Red Cap service under- 
ground directly from 
Grand Central. 

THE 


ROOSEVELT 


Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York * 
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What‘’s Coming 
in FORBES? 


Watch for These Significant 
Studies On: 


1. The time and cost to business 
of preparing and filing the 
voluminous reports required by 
Federal, state and local govern- 
ments. 

2. What highly - publicized gov- 
ernment tribunals like present 
Monopoly Investigation really 
cost business and investors. 

3. Inventorying successful sales 
methods. 

4. How to get the most out of 

World’s Fair and smaller trade- 

show exhibits. 

Annual wages — benefits and 

drawbacks to workers, man- 

agement, and industries. 

6. Consumer surveys—what they 
mean. 


. .- and Scores of Other Timely Fact- 
Finding Reports You Can Use! 


Subscribe Today to Make Sure You 
Get Them All 


—-— FILL IN AND MAIL AT ONCE-= “ 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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What 12 STOCKS 
Do Experts Favor 
at CURRENT LEVELS? 


specIAL UNITED OPINION 
ao just prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended by 
leading financial authorities at cur- 
rent levels. This list is obtainable 
from no other source. 

Experience has shown that 

stocks recommended by three 

or more financial experts 


almost always have better 
than average appreciation. 


You may have an _ introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock re- 
port without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-52 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A ry Boston, Mass. 





ANOTHER 
BARGAIN STOCK 


We have selected a low-priced stock 
which appeals to us as being one of the 
most attractive speculations on the New 
York Stock Exchange. It is selling much 
below its prospective value, we believe; and 
those who buy this stock could make excel- 
lent profit during coming months. 

The security in question is within the 
reach of all investors, selling as it does at 
a very reasonable figure. The company 
has greatly improved prospects. Business 
is expected to expand sharply. Earnings 
should pick up substantially. The action 
of the stock indicates much higher prices. 
In short, this is truly a bargain stock. 

The name of this stock will be sent to 
you absolutely free. Also an interesting 
booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
No charge—no obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 807, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, New York 


SHOULD 
INVESTORS 
RELY MOST ON..? 


(1) Fundamentals 
(2) Technical Action 


Which we distinguish for 
you in an authoritative 
36-page book. 


FREE to Forbes readers. 
Ask today for GS-3926. 


x 24 FENWAY BOSTON, Mass. x 
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Stock Market 
Dutlook 


James G. Donley 


covered strongly from its Aug. 13 

lows, with new highs in leading 
motors, rubbers and many other is- 
sues, the writer would set down its 
performance since the previous out- 
look was written (on Aug. 5) as in- 
conclusive. At this writing (Aug. 
25) the industrial average is back 
to its recent higher ranges, and it is 
possible that the general market may 
yet prove its ability to move decisive- 
ly higher. 

The market’s action has been dis- 
appointing on two scores. At its 
Aug. 6 high, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average closed less than a point 
above the closing high of July 25, 
and thereafter went into a five-day 
decline. Satisfactory action would 
have been a two or three-point break- 
through before any sizable reaction 
and better resistance thereafter. 

As the second point against the 
market, the writer would set down 
the fact that the railroad average has 
so far failed to top its closing high 
of July 23, which was 30.38. The 
public utility average may be included 
in this delinquency, for so far it has 
failed to better its closing high of 
July 20, which was 22.55. 

Because of the lag in the railroad 
and utility sections, the general mar- 
ket, in effect, made a “double top” 
on Aug. 6, with an interval of about 


Jy covered st the market has re- 


VERAGES 


INDUST 


two weeks between the two legs of 
that top. The story is clearly told 
by a combined average of 25 rail- 
road and 25 industrial stocks. Such 
an average made a high close to 104 
on July 25, reacted to about 98 on 
Aug. 3, rallied to just above 103 on 
Aug. 6, then declined to just under 
95 on Aug. 12. The peak of the 
rally under way as this is written 
has so far been about 102. 

That pattern of descending tops 
and bottoms over a period of more 
than four weeks is suggestive of dis- 
tribution of the kind which usually 
marks the later stages of an interme- 
diate upswing. 

Another unfavorable _ indication, 
outside the stock market but one 
which is closely related to stock 
movements in our tax-burdened and 
relief-ridden economy, is the hesi- 
tant trend of commodity prices. The 
Moody index of spot commodity 
prices set the pace for stocks by go- 
ing into a rise from its low of 130.1 
on June 1 to a high of 148.3 on July 
27. It has since declined to an Aug. 
15 low of 141.1 and recovered to 
143.8 on Aug. 19, with some shad- 
ing thereafter. The recovery from 
the mid-August low has been poor. 

To sum up: The market looks 
“toppy,” although bullishness _pre- 
dominates in Wall Street, replacing 
the bearishness of early June. Be- 
tween Labor Day and Election Day, 
a “wait-and-see” psychology seems 
likely to take hold of speculators. 
The business trend will be anxiously 
watched to see if the hoped-for re- 
covery, discounted in advance by the 
market, blossoms out as it should. 
Between now and mid-September, the 
writer believes the initial phase of the 
bull market will make its peak, if that 
peak has not already been seen. If 
new highs are made, profits will be 
all the more acceptable. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


— 


Stocks to Buy 
on Reactions 


Joseph D. Goodman 
Jas reaction in the stock market 





and the consequent slowing up in 

volume is a natural development 
after the fast and furious June re- 
covery. The main question in the 
minds of investors is whether the re- 
covery constituted merely a rally in a 
long bear market, or whether the re- 
cent setback is merely a normal re- 
action in a bull market. 

Among items to be borne in mind 
are: 

1. The market is practically on a 
cash basis. New Deal regulations 
make the market very thin, with wide 
fluctuations on small volume, and 
with quick, jerky movements, both up 
and down. Hence, it is more neces- 
sary than ever to sell on a scale up, 
and buy on a scale down. 

2. Many of the important foreign 
stock markets continue in a bear 
move, with continued new lows. And 
there is a persistent and extensive 
world decline in commodities. 

3. There is the possibility of Euro- 
pean war, the possibility of war be- 
tween this country and Mexico. 

4. The attacks on business by the 
Roosevelt administration continue. 

5. Continuous increase in taxes 
lies ahead. 

6. The average man is now think- 
ing of what he needs, instead of what 
he can do without. 

7. Difficulty in reducing labor costs 
continues (especially in the railroad 
and steel industries—if overcome, the 
result would be very bullish). 


Inventories Look Better 


8. Because of destruction of con- 
fidence by the New Deal, private 
funds are not going into capital- 
goods industries. 

9. Inventories are being reduced to 
generally normal figures. Demand for 
automobiles is likely to increase 
steadily. 

10. Government-ordered reduction 
of next year’s wheat acreage will 
probably result in more wheat acreage 
in foreign countries, with probably 
loss of our export market (similar to 
what happened to cotton). 

11. Enormous accumulation of idle 
funds, with accompanying low money 
rates, makes for lower yields on se- 
curities, and consequently higher 
prices than customary some years ago. 


_ 12. No end to Government deficits 
is in sight, with more and more infla- 


tion ahead. Sooner or later, this 
might take the form of printing 
money “in the raw,” and further in- 
creasing the price of gold. 

13. Settlement of the British war 
debt to America is a possibility—so 
as to make possible further British 
war loans here in case of another war. 

14. A big armament program in 
this country is another possibility. 

15. In event of decisive New Deal 
victory in November elections, indus- 
try might be told just how much it 
can produce, selling prices might be 
fixed by government, and government 
might decree what disposition can be 
made of earnings, if any. 

With thoughts such as the fore- 
going in the back of his mind, an in- 
vestor is sorely perplexed. He has 
seen the income from his investments 
become less and less. 


No High-Flyers Wanted 


My feeling is, taking everything 
into consideration, that the low point 
in business and stocks was reached 
last Spring, and that selected stocks 
should be bought on reactions, on a 
scale down. But, as this column has 
persistently emphasized, the choice of 
stocks should be limited to those 
available for approximately their net 
working capital per share. This 
column has not recommended the 
high-flyers which have recently de- 
clined sharply, because it was thought 
that safer opportunities existed else- 
where. 

Business has, of course, definitely 
increased since last Spring. The New 
York Times business index has ad- 
vanced from 76 to 83.9. And since 
early July, steel production has in- 
creased from 22% of capacity to 
42.8%. 

Among stocks which receive the 
continued recommendation of this 
column are: 

American Agricultural Chemical (which 
earned $6.69 a share for the year ended 
June 30, 1938) 

Spencer Kellogg 

Liquid Carbonic 

Todd Shipyard 

New York City Omnibus 

Niles-Bement-Pond 

Swift International 

Mergenthaler Linotype 

Mack Trucks 

Barber Asphalt 

Swift & Co. 

Pepperell 

American Laundry Machine 

American Seating 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery 

Bayuk Cigars 

General Theatre Equipment 

Pillsbury Flour 

California Packing 

Barker Bros. 

Amerex (owns American Express Co.) 


Continued recommendation is made 
of department store stocks such as: 

Barker Bros. 

Butler Bros. 

Federated Dept. Stores 

Lerner Stores 

Neisner 

Newberry 

Spiegel 

Sears, Roebuck 

Should a setback in the market 
occur soon, my present guess is that 
the limits of the reaction would be: 
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This column is necessarily written 
principally for the stock invesior 
rather than for the out-and-out specu- 
lator. I well realize that from a 
speculative point of view, there are 
more decided ups and downs in stocks 
such as Johns-Manville, U. S. Gyp- 
sum and many of the others repre- 
sented in the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages. But these stocks sell so far 
above what seems a reasonable rela- 
tion to their anticipated earnings per 
share, that I think speculation in them 
had best be left to those in position 
to get in and out quickly. —Aug. 25. 

* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 











UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 


CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Forty cents (40c) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable October 1, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 2, 1938. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 


GU POND E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 15, 1938 
Che Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock and a dividend of $1.12% a 
share on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Cumulative, both payable October 25, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1938; also the third quarterly 
‘interim’ dividend for the year 1938 of 75¢ a 
share on the outstanding Common Stock, payable 
September 14, 1938, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on August 22, 1938. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
August 17, 1938. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 

quarterly dividend of one and three quarters 

per cent (144%) on the Preferred stock of the 

Corporation, payable September 15, 1938, to stock- 

holders of record September 1, 1938. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 
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Welding Flashes to New Highs 


(Continued from page 11) 


reduction. Standing in the way of 
more rapid adoption is the riveting 
equipment now in car-building shops ; 
but given refinanced railroads, com- 
petition would force a quick change- 
over. As it is, welding has been used 
in the production of locomotives and 
tenders to great advantage. It cuts 
weight to reduce power costs, or to 
increase the payloads for power ex- 
pended. 

We have’ been hearing for years 
that welding was going to revolution- 
ize the building industry. Somehow, 
though, little that was spectacular 
developed. Welding stood ready, but 
building codes stood in the way of 
adoption. 

Now, however, cities are beginning 
to revise their codes and we are on 
the eve of tremendous application. In 
Metropolitan New York an all-weld- 
ed, 14-story structure has just been 
completed and two school buildings 
will follow shortly. Station WGY in 
Schenectady has a new home, all- 
welded, and several factories recently 
completed in the Middle West haven’t 
a rivet in them. Welding eliminates 
the useless weight of rivets and plates, 
to make a stronger joint; and, of 
course, the operation is noiseless. 

It has now become common prac- 
tice to join underground steam mains 
with oxy-acetylene welding—even to 
welding valves and expansion joints 
directly to the pipe. Probably half of 
our most important buildings of re- 
cent construction have oxy-acetylene- 
welded steam lines, and, in addition, 
many have welded lines for water, 
refrigeration, air-conditioning and 
vacuum-cleaning systems. 


To Break the Building Jam? 


Proponents of the prefabricated 
house look to welding to offer a solu- 
tion to some of their problems. They 
don’t stop with framework, but plan 
on welding the roof and side walls as 
well. Two models of all-steel, all- 
welded residences are now on the 
market. Completely factory-made, 
they sell for $3,500 and $4,500 minus 
the foundation, but equipped ready for 
living with built-in steel fixtures. To 
an all-welded steel frame are welded 
panels made of two sheets of steel 
with three inches of insulation sand- 
wiched in between. Result: A 
weatherproof, termite-proof, durable, 
modern dwelling—and one that lends 
itself to production-line production. 
This is only the forerunner of many 
other similar products which promise 
to help break the building jam. 

One cannot review recent advances 
in welding without wondering why 
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these achievements have come so sud- 
denly when the art was known half a 
century ago. 

Well, the new advances haven’t 
come from any one thing, but from 
an accumulation of small things. The 
coated electrode probably has con- 
tributed as much as any other single 
factor. Prior to its advent, quality arc 
welds were not assured. No matter 
how much proponents touted the ad- 
vantages of electric welding, an occa- 
sional failure in the bond soured the 
development. The coated electrode 
now provides a flux which protects 
the metal going through the arc and 
covers the deposited metal to exclude 
practically all of the oxides and ni- 
trides which caused failures. Coated 
electrodes are now produced for every 
type of metal weld that industry 
needs. 


Welding Can; Others Can't 


Another highly important advance 
was the development of equipment to 
operate more or less automatically. 
This gave control over operations and 
minimized the human equation. Weld- 
ers acquire great skill in practice and 
that skill is always valuable to indus- 
try ; nevertheless, automatic operation 
under precise control is essential for 
mass production. As a matter of fact, 
welding has been changing from an 
art to a science. Given metal of a 
certain thickness and composition, all 
that is necessary is to select the spe- 
cial electrode, then determine what 
current, voltage and rate of advance 
will give an entirely sound deposit— 
and a technique has been established 
which can be followed repeatedly. If 
there is any doubt about the result, 
X-ray inspection can be used to reveal 
internal defects without destroying 
the weld. 

In the industrial-equipment field 
are endless examples of welding. 
Sometimes the process is used to in- 
crease efficiency, sometimes to reduce 
construction costs. Quite a practice 
has grown up of replacing castings 
with welded, fabricated rolled steel. 
There is often a saving in the cost of 
patterns. Then, too, welded construc- 
tion eliminates the metal which is 
present only to reinforce the casting ; 
consequently, metal can be placed 
where it will contribute to the strength 
of the structure. Heavy machinery 
is now being redesigned with welding 
in view, and savings in weight and 
cost are substantial. One instance is 
the rotating frame of an excavator, 
reduced from 8,000 pounds to 5,500 
pounds with increased strength to 
withstand twisting and impact loads. 
Another instance is the boom and 
dipper stick of a crawler shovel. 


Welded construction reduced weight 





10%, doubled strength and cut the 
cost approximately 20%. 

Occasionally, welding will do a job 
which cannot be done by any other 
means. Recently a 12-foot-diameter 
sprocket wheel was needed with a fin- 
ish within %-inch tolerance. No foun- 
dry would take the job with a guar- 
antee to finish within less than one- 
inch tolerance—so the wheel was fab- 
ricated by welding. Another example 
is furnished by a sheave hanger for a 
gas reversing valve: Welding reduced 
the thickness from the % inch neces- 
sary for a casting to % inch, and at 
the same time reduced cost 24%. 

Frames, bedplates and crankcases 
of large diesel engines are now being 
fabricated by welding. One installa- 
tion in a ship was reduced 120 tons 
in weight simply by redesigning for 
welding; the design changes also 
made for better operating economy. 
Similar weight reductions have been 
achieved with large units for electric 
power plants. A stator ring and base 
for a 1,000-KVA vertical alternator 
which would weigh about 16,000 
pounds if cast, has recently been made 
by welding to reduce the weight to 
8,400 pounds and to cut production 
cost more than 30%. 

Welding has become firmly estab- 
lished as a maintenance tool and as 
such is saving industry countless 
thousands of dollars every year. A 
metal-working plant cuts tool cost 
35% by refacing worn cutting edges: 
a production plant makes its own jigs 
and fixtures and thereby reduces tool 
costs 60%; a power plant reclaims 
corroded valves to save $3,700 an- 
nually, and a city saves $10,000 in 
making repairs to its bridges. Small. 
portable welders have been found to 
be an indispensable tool wherever 
they have had a chance to show what 
they can do. 


Three Dollars Does It 


The bronze-surfacing of metal 
parts to improve their wearing quali- 
ties is now being practised to save 
industry vast sums. Oxy-acetylene is 
employed to deposit bronze from a 
welding rod. When extreme abrasion 
is to be encountered, even harder sur- 
facing materials such as chromium- 
manganese - iron, cobalt - chromium- 
tungsten and tungsten-carbide can be 
applied. Thus the life of mining, 
dredging and drilling equipment can 
be greatly prolonged. 

The railroads have long used 
oxy-acetylene and electric-arc weld- 
ing to repair rail ends which become 
worn down in use. Out of this prac- 
tice of rail maintenance comes the 
further idea of welding rail ends to- 
gether to give long lengths of contin- 
uous track and thus reduce mainte- 
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nance costs even more (see also 
Forses, Oct. 15, 1937, p. 18). 

New developments in welding are 
coming so thick and fast that no re- 
port can be definitive for more than a 
month. 

But if you would keep abreast of 
the times, keep an eye on the auto- 
motive industry. Here is where the 
newest of the new is most likely to 
appear first—partly because the auto- 
mobile manufacturer accepts the new 
idea most readily, partly because he 
produces enough units to warrant 
quick installation of any process 
which promises cost reductions of 
even small proportions. The present- 
day motor vehicle is a composite of 
welded products, almost squeak-proof 
because there is no longer anything 
to get loose, and lower in cost for the 


Keep That Vacation Vigor 


(Continued from page 9) 


can be found here. If you neglect 
your imperious labors to check upon 
the nine o'clock arrival and five 
o'clock departure of your personnel, 
you are in a bad way. You have lost 
your perspective. You have come to 
believe that you are buying time 
rather than ideas and service, and 
you'll get no more than you seek. 

No, laissez faire won’t cure you. 
The maintenance or recovery of per- 
spective requires conscious effort and 
it is a continuing process. But tricks 
will do it, tricks played on yourself. 
Here are a few general suggestions, 
although each man must discover and 
perfect those which are most effective 
with his own particular nature. 


New Surroundings, New Ideas 


Seek sharp contrasts with your 
everyday life and work. Perspective 
often will reappear with a change of 
background, as the man just back 
from vacation knows. When you 
alter your surroundings you tend to 
break down the thought habits which 
are death to perspective. And when 
you make such a conscious change in 
surroundings or activities, make your 
choice on the basis of newness rather 
than comfort. 

A simple move from stuffed to 
overstuffed chairs, for instance, does 
not quicken most minds. I once took 
a trip through Virginia in an old car, 
stopping at tourist homes where the 
contact with families brought forth 
many illuminating commefits upon a 
wide range of topics. It gave me en- 
tirely new points of view, freshened 
up my perspective. Two years later, 
I repeated the trip in a new car, stop- 


quality offered than it has ever been 
before. 

One car manufacturer has just an- 
nounced the adoption of arc welding 
in place of spot welding and soldering 
in body assembly. Roof panel, quar- 
ter panel and roof headers are joined 
by continuous welds to make a union 
stronger than the steel itself. Esti- 
mated savings of three dollars per 
unit may not seem large, but this is 
enough to warrant the changeover in 
process. 

Another producer has just installed 
special machines to spot-weld rein- 
forcements and various attachments 
to the steel base of the body. Three 
machines produce 600 welds almost 
automatically in a few seconds. 

The automobile industry has made 
excellent use of resistance welding to 


ping at the best hotels. I met other 
tourists with the metropolitan view- 
point, ate the same food the circuit 
round, and reached home without 
once being jarred from _ routine 
thought. 

Here’s another suggestion. Forego 
the reading of newspapers for two to 
four days. In the time ordinarily 
spent in finding out what somebody 
else says and thinks, you can discover 
what you think ; and, goodness knows, 
few people ever get a minute to do 
this. Business life subjects us to a 
steady bombardment of impressions 
which stick with us in unrelated, un- 
digested form. We react to them and 
have little time for voluntary action. 
The result is confusion, another 
enemy of perspective. Newspapers 
accentuate the bombardment when 
they are taken in too many editions. 
Be honest; don’t you read papers 
largely to keep from thinking ? 

We must fight for periods of relax- 
ation—periods in which perspective 
can reappear—for modern life is or- 
ganized to keep us amused and be- 
wildered. Waiting for the annual va- 
cation isn’t enough. Perspective is 
needed today and tomorrow, not once 
a year. So take any chance that is 
presented and make use of it. A 
train ride or boat trip affords an 
excellent opportunity, provided you 
don’t have as a companion someone 
who agrees with everything you say 
and think. Leave the “yes” friends 
behind. Go easy on the reading mat- 
ter, too. The point is to go through 
a period of utter boredom, to put 
habitual amusements out of reach— 
and watch what happens when you 
come out of it. The enforced inac- 
tivity will sweep your mind clean and 
leave vacancies for new ideas, for new 


make possible the quick and strong 

union of stampings and forgings. 
Now we hear that resistance weld- 

ing of tubular joints has successfully 


passed the experimental stage. The 
process is ready for application to the 
fabrication of complete tubular struc- 
tures for frameless bus and truck 
chassis, on a production basis. This 
presages still greater advances in the 
welding-conscious automotive field. 

Tomorrow there will be something 
else that’s new and applicable to all 
industry. There is a cumulative force 
behind all this welding development 
which has only begun to be felt. 

For the highly competitive pressure 
of the times puts a premium on just 
the advantages welding has to offer— 
better quality and design, less weight, 
greater speed, and lower cost. 


perspectives. Of course, you may fall 
asleep; bat maybe that’s what you 
need. 

Another do-nothing trick is to look 
out of the window at nothing when 
there is a break in the work. Then 
prompt the pause with the thought 
“What am I trying to do?” rather 
than with “What will I do next?” 
( This trick should be used judiciously 
by under-executives ; it’s apt to make 
others suspect that your thoughts 
have to do with trout, the pennant 
race, or last night’s bridge game.) 


Take a Look at the Stars 


But tricks to regain perspective are 
not all passive. Indeed, a very profit- 
able one is to engage in some new 
activity. Choose something you have 
never done before and something not 
too comfortable. It might be only to 
change your own tire or mow your 
own lawn. But do it. If your liveli- 
hood comes from mental labor, try 
the manual variety. The point is to 
create a sudden, sharp contrast, even 
if it isn’t pleasant at the outset. 

If your thoughts are always pro- 
duced in a setting of skyscrapers, re- 
examine them with a background of 
stars—preferably lots of them. But 
before your re-examination begins, 
spend a few moments trying to figure 
out how the stars got there in the 
sky, how far away from the earth they 
are, how small the earth is. 

This should deflate you, reduce 
your big problem to its proper pro- 
portion and kill off all the little satel- 
lite problems. 

But calling upon the heavens in this 
manner is a last resort. If that doesn’t 
work, you are probably hopeless and 
you might as well rush back to your 
newspaper and your overstuffed chair. 
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753 $12 i 81, Addressograph- Mult. : $1.05 38- 5; ’29-’37 2914- 16% 

‘ 0.66 Air Reduction la 223- 31; ’28-’37* 6534- 40 

: 0.90a 34- 4: ’29-"37 133%- 8% 

Alleghany Corp. (r) eae ae 51- 1; ’29-'37 1%- %&% 
Allegheny Steel F = 72- 5; °31-37 21%- 11% 
Allied Chemical ‘ 355- 42; ’29-'37 184 -124 
Allis-Chalmers t h 85- 4: ’29-37 54i4- 344% 
American Can 158- 29; ’27-’37 104%4- 70% 
Amer. Car & Foundry , —_ 107- ’29-"37 32%4- 12% 
Amer. & Foreign Power... ... ~~ 199- ’29-"37 5%- 
American International we cats 150- ’28-'37 834- 
Amer. Locomotive sie — 136- ’28-'37 243%4- 
American Radiator . : 55- ’29-'37 17 - 
Amer. Rolling Mill 2 ae 144- ’29-"37 22%- 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... ; 130- 28-37 5634- 28% 
Amer. Sugar Refining ; 95- ’29-"37 31 - 21% 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 29-37 
American Tobacco “B”.... ’28-"37* 
Amer. Woolen °28-’37* 
Anaconda Copper 29-37 
Armour of IIl 25-37% 
Assoc. Dry Goods oe ate °25-"37 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... ee - '29-'37 
Atlantic Refining ; ; '28-'37 
Auburn Automobile eats bo 514-3 a ’28-'37 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  ... — 67- 2; ’29-'37 
Baltimore & Ohio — oe 145- 4; ’29-’37 
Barber Asphalt ; . 83- 5; ’29-'37 
Beech-Nut Packing.... 114- 29; ’29-’37 
Bendix Aviation 1 Lm 104- 5; ’29-'37 
Bethlehem Steel Sie 141- 7; ’29-’37 
Borden Company . 101- 16; ’29.”37 
Borg-Warner —_ 90%4- 3; ’29-’37* 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . —— 82- 7; '29-37 
Brook. Union Gas 2. . 249-1514 ; °29-37 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1. j 97- 6; ’29-'37 2044. 14% 
California Packing h 85- 4; ’26-’37 241%4- 15% 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... ... — 99- 6; ’26-’37 21%- 12% 
Case, J. I 6 me 15- 17; 28-37 107%4- 62% 
Celanese Corp . “nN ; '29-37 25%- 9 
Cerro de Pasco b ; ’29-'37 4914- 26% 
Chesapeake Corp : ; ’27-"37 4814- 27% 
Chesapeake & Ohio ; °30-'37 38%4- 22 
Chrysler Corp 5: "25-37 75%4- 35% 
Coca-Cola t. ; '29-’37*  14234-105%4 
Columbia Gas & Elec . : °29.°37 I 
Commercial Credit ! - °25."37 
Commercial Solvents . ee » *20."37 
Commonwealth & Southern... ices ; ’29-'37 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. j ; ’28-'37 
Consolidated Oil L . 46 4: ’28-'37 
Continental Can 3 : : 28-37 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... : b : °26-37 
Corn Prod. Refining 3 2.25 : '26-'37 
Crucible Steel ae au : °29-'37 
Cuban-American Sugar.... ... a 2 » °28-'37 
Curtiss-Wright a sek > °29-'37 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... ... are > °20-'37 
Del., Lack., & Western nor ae : : *29.°37 
Diamond Match ; °30-"37 291% 
Dome Mines .............. ‘ i ; °27-'37* 34%- 27% 
7.29 ; Du Pont de Nemours : j ; °29-"37 1333%4- 90% 
9.96 05, Eastman Kodak a . ; '29-"37 181 -121% 
3.43 t Elec. Auto- Lite t t : : 28.937 
1.40 of Electric are wR ; '29-37 
1.97 5.71%, 6m_ Erie R. “(r) og ash - '29.37 
2.20 0.46,6 m_ General i ‘ } ; '30-'37 
1.75 1.18.6 m General : : 129.37 
4.93° 4.19° General Mi é ; °28-'37 
4.38 0.66, 6 m General i h ; °29-°37 
1.58  0.56+,6m General Railway Signal.... ; °25-'37 
1.50 0.34,6 m_ Gillette Safety Razor . ; 27-37 
2.62 0.2579 Glidden j j 3 ; 29-37 
2.25¢ 0.95+, 6m ich, B. 1 ae ; '20-'37 
1.95 0.02,6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 2.50 . aa 
4.06 2.847, 6 m Great Northern Pfd 2 we . 6; ’27-°37 


0.898 Hecker Products . . ; °28-"37 


0.49+ .28, Hershey Chocolate 3 ; 6: '27-37 
0.42 1.744, 6 m Hudson Motor ee ion ; '27-37 
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Thous. Book Earns’ Earns, 1938 Div. Div. to Date Long Term Prices 1938 Prices 
Par Shares Value 1937 m=months 1937 1938 Price Range High Low Now 
100 350 |. “peeant * -aaleteed Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ... en 59-114; ’29-’37 6%- 2% 6 
No 776 =$53 $11.23 $4.93, 6 m_ Int. Business Machines..... $6t $4.50¢ 255- 52; ’29-’37 168 -130 166 
No 4,24 63 ir OE ES 4 2.15 142- 10; ’28-’37 70 - 48 57 
No 14,584 14 3.32 1.08, 6 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2.25a 1.50 73- 4; ’28-37 52%4- 36% 50 
No 6,399 39 1.60 Gm, +m Ist: Bee Ge Pel:...........5. ate ae 149- 3; ’29-’37 10%- 5% 9 
No 850 45 5.80 0.344. 6 m  Johns-Manville ........... 4.75a ahs 243- 10; ’29-'37 99%4- 58 95 
No 10822 5H ee”: “/aauann Kennecott Copper.......... 3.50a 0.75 105- 5; ’29-’37 44 - 26% 41 
10 5,491 18 See © Mepis ee. ree 1.20 0.90 92- 6; ’26-’37 19%- 15% 19 
No 1,822 27 a Kroger Grocery........... 1.60 1.20 132- 10; ’28-37 17%- 12% 17 
No 2,506 16 4.25 0.17+, 6 m  Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 4 0.75 8014-3% ; ’29-'37 50%- 23 49 
25 ~=—«2,277 38 eee Liggett & Myers “B”...... 6a 3 128- 34; '24'37 10334- 81%4 100 
No 1,490 49 8.473 4.802 De OR Se eee 7.50a 2 96- 8; 29-37 56%4- 33 47 
25 520 27 1.01 0.47, 6 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.60 0.80 87- 16; ’29-'37 22%- 14% 20 
10 1,872 17 ee ee ie 1.20 0.60 32- 8; ’29-37 21%- 13% 20 
10 727 26 1.26 0.15,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 2 0.50 11834-18%4; ’28’37 26%- 13% 20 
No 597 64 2.15 Cree, Gem. Mack Frenecc<.ccccccess 2.25a 0.25 115- 10; ’28-’37 - 16 26 
No _ 1,656 41 1 a a cas wdcnne ens 2.75a 1.50 256- 17; ’29-’37 48 - 24% 46 
10 1,856 32 2.86 0.56,6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 1.50 0.25 45- 4; ’26-’37 22%- 12% 18 
No 5,217 30 3.73 0.34, 3 m Montgomery Ward........ 4.90a 1.25 157- 4; ’28-’37 50 - 25 47 
5 4,263 12 0.85* 1.17+¢ Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 1 0.12% 119- 5; ’26-37* 12%- 6% 10 
10 6,289 15 1.62 0.76,6 m National Biscuit........... 1.60 1.20 237- 17; ’28-'37*  2534- 15% 25 
No 1,628 22 2.56 0.91,6 m Nat. Cash Register ........ 1.25a 0.75 149- 5; ’26-’37 305%- 12% 28 
No 6,264 12 1.56 0.72,6m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 0.80 87- 10; ’29-'37 16%- 11% 14 
No 2,037 19 3.94 1.36,6 m National Distillers Products 2.75a 1.50 125- 13; ’28-37* 26%- 17% 24 
No 5,456 19 1.39 1.28¢ Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.45 72- 5; '26-37 83%- 5 6 
25 ~+2,167 52 9.00 0:97,6m National Steel............. 3.50a 0.50 99- 13; ’29-'37 66%4- 4434 59 
No 6,447 142 0.99 2.72+, 6 m New York Central........ apt pau 257- 8; 29-37 21%- 10 19 
100 ~3=-:11,571 98 7.09 5.43+,6m N. Y., N. H.& Hartford (r) ae 133- 2; ’29-’37 2%- 1% 2 
No 8,575 22 Sr North American........... 0.60 187- 10; ’26-’37 243%4- 1334 20 
25 6,261 29 2.71 2.568 Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 1.50 99- 12; '27-37 2934- 223% 27 
No 15,000 3 0.20 0.087, 6 m Packard Motor Car........ 0.25 aoe 33- 2; ’29-'37 SHR- 3% 5 
50 13,168 89 2.07 0.347, 6 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 1.25 or 110- 6; ’29-’37 24%4- 14% 20 
No 5,503 31 2.67 2.31h Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 1.65 138- 28; ’27-’37 35%- 25 29 
No 3,820 64 3.30 0.17,6 m Pullman Incorporated...... 2.75a 112% 99- 3; ’27-'37 36%- 21% 33 
No 13,879 3 0.42 0.07,6 m Radio Corporation......... 0.20 — 115- 3; ’29-’37 7%- 4% 7 
1 = 1,585 2 1.784 2.364 Remington Rand, Inc...... 1.20a” 0.70 58- 1; ’27-’37 17%- 9% 16 
No 5,832 37 1.14 1277;.6:m Renubite Steel........0000 ae nes 7914-1% ; ’30-’37 20%- 11% 18 
10 10,000 15 oe Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 2.40 66- 27; ’29-’37 4614- 3334 42 
No 5,527 43 5.72 1.29,6 m_ Sears, Roebuck............ 5.50a 4.75a 198- 10; ’27-’37 75%4- 47 73 
No 241 15 (fe Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 1.62%a 0.50 40%- %; 730-37 19 - 10 17 
15 31,151 20 Ce Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.80a 0.50 23- 5; '31-37 163%%- 103% 15 
No 746 32 (4 South Porto Rico Sugar... 3.05a 1.50 49- 4; ’27-'37 28 - 16% 20 
25 = 3,183 26 2.22 0.75, 6 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.62%a 1.37%a 92- 10; ’27-'37 25 - 19% 23 
100 §=©3,773 +=—-:193 0.20 3.12+,6 m Southern Pacific .......... a Apts 158- 6; ’29-’37 22%- 9% 19 
100 §©1,298 163 1.69 4.137, 6m Southern Railway ......... ate as 65- 2; ’28-’37 15 - 5% 13 
No 12,648 4 0.71 0.30, 6m Standard Brands .......... 0.80 0.50 89-714; ’26-’37 9%- 6% 8 
No 2,162 56 133+ 0.72+,5 m Standard Gas & Electric(r) ... ea 244-214 ; ’29-'37 5Y%- 2 4 
No 13,103 43 3.17 1.19,6m Standard Oil of California... 2a 1.05a 82- 15; ’26-’37 34%- 25% 31 
25 25,856 44 SS ers Standard Oil of New Jersey 2.50a la 85- 19; ’29-'37 583%%- 3934 54 
10 ~=—-:1,705 15 5.36 2.77,6 m Sterling Products.......... 4.20a 2.85 7814- 46; '33-’37 68%- 49 67 
5 1,242 12 | Be 0.32+,6 m Stewart-Warner .......... la en 77- 2; ’29-37 12%- 6 10 
25 9,337 42 <r Texas Corporation......... 2.25a 1.50 75- 9; ’26-'37 495%- 325% 46 
No 3,840 16 3.02 0.97,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 2.75a 1.50 85- 12; ’26-’37 371%4- 26 35 
No 2,411 17 4.49 0.11,3 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 5a 0.75 139- 8; ’29-’37 52%- 31% 49 
2 11,591 etme apkicae Transamerica ............. 0.45 0.75 67- 2; ’29-'37 12%- 8 10 
No 733 37 6.79 1.26,6 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 4.50a Z 182- 7; ’28-’37 66 - 41 62 
No 8,903 27 481 0.89,6 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 3.20 2 140- 16; ’29-’37 87 - 57 82 
25 4,666 29 2.58 1.06,6 m Union Oil of California.... 1.40a 0.90 58- 8; ’28-’37 22%4- 17% 21 
100 2223 198 6.15 0.07,6 m Union Pacific............. 6 4.50 298- 27; ’29-’37 93 - 55% 89 
> 2531 9 jer Unmed Ameret ........... 1 0.50 162- 7; ’29-’37* 30%- 19% 27 
No 14531 8 0.10,9 m 0.02,6 m United Corporation ....... 0.20 ae 76- 2; ’29-37 3%- 2 3 
No 2,906 56 4.08 1.92,6m United Fruit .............. 4a 225 159- 10; ’26-’37 67%4- 50 60 
No 23,252 11 1.09 0.49, 6 m United Gas Improvement... 1 0.75 60- 9; ’29-'37 11%- 8% 10 
No 391 32 1.24 0.01.6 m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... ae 244- 13; ’28-'37 2414- 13% 20 
No 397 7 2.737" 4.90+ eee ae ee 51- 1; ’28’37 6%- 3% 6 
20 600 35 3.21 112,6m_  U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 3 2 72- 6; ’28-'37 443%- 21% 40 
No 837 20 0.54¢ 0.244,6m _ Uz. S. Realty & Improve... is 120- 2; '29-'37 7 - 2% 6 
No 1,536 23 2.21 24, Gm UU. S. Rete .nncccccces ea saa 72- 1; ’29-37 47'4- 21 45 
50 529 77 9.49 0.71,5m U.S. Smelting, R. & M.. 11 3 141- 10; ’32-’37 71 - 44% 62 
100 + =8703 151 8.58 SG SES eee 1 Ae 262- 21; ’29-'37 63%4- 38 59 
100 1,045 198 3.18 1.45+, 6 m Western Union ........... 2.25 he 272- 12; ’28-’37 3414- 16% 26 
No 3,107 15 2.01 0.17+, 6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2.25 1.75a 68- 9; ’27-'37 283%4- 1534 25 
530. 2,582 = 68 7.56 1.68,6 m Westinghouse Electric ..... 2 293- 16; ’28’37 109%- 61% 103 
10 9,750 20 a Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.80 104- 22; ’29-’37 4834- 36 45 
1 1,300 6 0.86 0.067, 6 m Yellow Truck “B”......... 37-13% ; °29-"37 21%- 8% 20 
tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(ec) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended 
September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or 
reorganization. (s) Plus 20% in stock. (t) Plus 5% in stock. (u) Plus 3% im stock. (v) Plus 2% in stock. (w) Six months ended March 31. (x) Plus 
4% in stock. (y) Six months ended April 30. (z) 40 weeks ended June 9. 9 months to June 30. 
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The idea at The Sherry- 
Netherland is to make 


you forget you are in 
a hotel at all—to en- 
velop you in the same 
personal privacy you'd 
enjoy in your own 
home. It requires art to 
do that—but our staff 


has mastered the art! 


Newly decorated 
suites of 2 to 7 
rooms — by the 
month or season 
—attractive terms 


Transient Rates 
7 

Single Rooms $7 

Double Rooms $9 

Suites from $15 


‘Ch SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND 







FACING THE PAR 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Eugene Voit, Manager 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





apparently has shocked public 

confidence, and the results are be- 
ginning to appear in business reports 
from scattered sections. 

There is far less conviction and 
drive today in business forecasts for 
the last quarter than appeared a 
month ago. These new fears strike 
deeper than mere concern touching 
economic prospects; they are fears 
which spring from the instinctive 
American revulsion against the whole 
idea of one-man government. 

The President’s repeated attempts 
since 1936 to wipe out the funda- 
mental characteristics of the Ameri- 
can constitutional system are pro- 
ducing today an accumulated impact 
upon the political thought of the na- 
tion. The 1937 attempt to pack the 
Supreme Court produced the most 
instantaneous and violent popular re- 
action experienced in American poli- 
tics for half a century. A year later, 
the mass opposition to the govern- 
ment-reorganization scheme was only 
a little less volcanic. Here, the whole 
fight had been centered on “The Dic- 
tator Bill.” 

While the popular reaction to the 
current purge movement again sets 
a new high for intensity and sweep, 
it is yet, in a way, a new thing. It 
is not a noisy roar. Deep indignation 
finds expression, rather, in an in- 
vigorated determination. 


No Public Fits Needed 


On the whole, this new spirit 
among the defenders of constitutional 
government is a wholesome and re- 
assuring sign. More and more, people 
are coming to realize that they need 
not necessarily throw public fits to 
demonstrate convictions. By and 
large, quiet determination and calm 
sincerity in personal and neighborly 
contacts are accomplishing more in 
the precincts today than organized 
political ballyhoo. A_ brief trip 
through the great “contest area” 
north of the Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi reveals more personal po- 
litical activity—as distinguished from 
organized party activity—than at any 
other time for twenty-five years. 

Chairman Farley has been so deep- 
ly disturbed by recent reports from 
the states, that he is giving serious 
thought to suggestions that some way 
be found to abandon publicly the en- 
tire purge movement. 

One proposal is to have the Demo- 


T= intensified Roosevelt purge 





Farley Weighs the Purge 





cratic National Committee offer public 
assistance, in the name of the party, 
to some of those named by the Pregj- 
dent for the political guillotine. In. 
tent upon preserving the party ma- 
chinery in the states, Mr. Farley is 
lending an attentive ear to these sug- 
gestions. To take the lead in such an 
endeavor, however, would require his 
resignation from the Cabinet, a step 
which the Postmaster General would 
like to avoid if the purge campaign 
can be squelched from within. 

Chairman Farley, as the most prac- 
tical political head in Washington, 
dwells constantly with the growing 
conviction that the national party or- 
ganization can be held together only 
by some strong hand outside of the 
New Deal Cabinet. 


A Second Civil War? 


In this conviction Mr. Farley finds 
himself in agreement with Mr. Gar- 
ner, Senator Byrd of Virginia, Sena- 
tor Wheeler, Senator Guffey, Gover- 
nor Lehman of New York, Governor 
Horner of Illinois, Mr. McNutt of 
Indiana, and Governor Moore of New 
Jersey. All of these gentlemen recog- 
nize that a second Civil War, waged 
entirely within the ranks of the Dem- 
ocratic party, would be worse for the 
party than the country. 

On the other hand, some of Mr. 
Farley’s friends argue that the whole 
purge movement has been organized 
by a handful of young advisers in the 
“Georgetown Cabinet.” This minor- 
ity, responsible to nobody, should be 
driven from the inner councils of the 
party, say the Chairman’s intimates. 
For Mr. Farley to resign from the 
Cabinet, in this view, would be an 
abdication in favor of those who guide 
the President from Georgetown. 

The primary election results now 
imminent in Georgia, South Carolina 
and Maryland should strengthen Mr. 
Farley’s hand. If they mark the end 
of the presidential purge, Farley will 
continue in the Cabinet. Otherwise 
the management of party affairs likely 
will require his entire attention and 
energy. 

Meanwhile, business sentiment is 
largely marking time. Once more 4 
strong surge of recovery sentiment 
has been frozen by a political thunder- 
bolt from the White House Thor. 

Some day the American people, all 
of a sudden, will grow tired of this 
ever-extended Roosevelt depression. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 








“NEW YORK 
CUSTOMERS 
CAN REACH OUR 
TRENTON OFFICES 
BY MERELY 
CALLING 
OUR NEW YORK 
NUMBER” 


a Crescent Insulated Wire and Cable Co. of Trenton, 

N. J., has no New York City office; yet any of the 
company’s customers or agents in New York are con- 
nected at once with Trenton headquarters by calling a 
New York number. It’s just like making a local call. 
The call goes direct to the switchboard in Crescent head- 
quarters over a special Private Line Telephone circuit 


between New York and Trenton. 


Thus Crescent functions almost as though it were 
located in the heart of the highly competitive New York 
market. The firm’s selling agents and customers can 
discuss orders personally, as if the Crescent offices 


were just around the corner. 


This Private Line Telephone Service was installed 
through a joint communication analysis by Crescent and 
telephone representatives. Your business may profit as 
well by similar Bell System special ser- 
vices. Why not ask your local telephone 
office to send a Bell System representative? 


He'll gladly help you size up your set-up. 






















LICKING 
fa 


“BLUE TORPEDO’ 


618 pounds heavier than the girl who caught it... 
MRS. S. KIP (Chisie) FARRINGTON ... wife of the famous 
fishing authority and author of ‘Atlantic Game wasn. 










THIS JORDAN 
BAY ATRY 
FOR TUNA 


ALL READY, MRS. 
FARRINGTON 


4% hours later 





LEAVING THE DOCK—Young Chisie 
Farrington has her rod and reel all 
ready ...Camels handy. “It’s time we 


A STRIKE—A giant tuna hooked! The 
fight is on! With a torpedo-like rush, 
the bluefin starts boring down — put- 


JUMPS clear out of water! The first 
time, the guide says, he’s ever seen a 
hooked tuna do that. Keeping a light 


were out on the bay, throwing herring!” 
she says to the guide...This tiny slip 
of a girl is out to catch big game—the 
mighty bluefin tuna that streak the 
waters off the coast of Nova Scotia! 


ting a tense strain on Chisie. Here’s 
where she shows that healthy nerves 
can “take it.” Yes, and in her own 
words she’s glad she smokes a cigarette 
that doesn’t jangle her nerves—Camels! 


drag, Chisie lets him run. Fighting-mad, 
that bluefin gives them a “Nova Scotia 












sleigh-ride” they'll never forget! Soon 
Chisie shouts: “He looks all in. I’m 
going to put it to him.” 


THAT TUNA TRIED HARD TO PULL ME OVERBOARD...TENSE 
MOMENTS LIKE THAT MAKE ME REALIZE HOW MUCH 
| DEPEND UPON HEALTHY NERVES. AND HOW GLAD! 


BROUGHT TO GAFF—in the fast time of 
1 hour and 38 minutes! Chisie Far- 
rington’s biggestcatch! Themoment 
her hands are free, she smokes a 
Camel.‘‘ When I'm tired, ’shesays, 
“smoking Camels seems to fresh- 


en up my energy. I /ike them!” 








Camels are a matchless blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


—Turkish and Domestic 


ONE SMOKER 
TELLS ANOTHER 





Those who grow tobacco 





—know tobacco 





That’s why tobacco growers 





smoke Camels 






Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 















, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHED 
after catch was 
weighed in. 720 
pounds...9 feet, 
10 inches long! 
And she is a mere 
102 pounds! 








PEOPLE 


AM THAT | SMOKE CAMELS. CAMELS NEVER JANGLE 
7{ MYNERVES. AND WHEN IM TIRED 2 

) CAMELS GIVE MY ENERGY A'LIFT'! 
THEYRE GENTLE TO MY THROAT 











LIKE MILLIONS of other smokers, Mrs. Farring- 
ton notices a difference between Camels and 
other cigarettes. Not in just one way — but in 
many ways! Turn to Camels yourself. You'll 
discover that the costlier tobaccos in Camels 
do make a difference. Camel spends millions 
more to assure a finer, more delicate quality. 


DO appreciate THE COSTLIER TOBACCOS 'N camets 


THEY ARE THE LARGEST-SELLING cicarette tn AMERICA 


“CAMELS AGREE WITH ME! 


Marvin Speight, well- 
known tobacco planter, 
knows quality tobaccos 


a = like his A-B-C’s. He 
iss says: “I know Camel 
gets the finer grades. They bought the 


best of my crops last year. We grow- 
ers ’most always smoke Camels.”’ 


Experienced planters 
\ like William Vandiford 
know tobacco from both 
sides of the fence. “We 
grow it and we see it 
auctioned,’’ he explains. “I saw my 
best grades sold to Camel last auction 
time. I smoke Camels too.”’ 








